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Editorial Sidelights 


REE Peonies, of which the variety America is illustrated on our front 
cover, are arousing increased interest now varieties dependably true to 
name are offered. The Tree Peony, when well grown, has its full measure 
of reward for the gardener. 

Summer-flowering Bulbs, our leading article by Fred Rockwell, has been 
handled in a way which will be enlightening to gardeners who strive for all- 
season bloom. Not many are familiar with all the Summer-flowering Bulbs 
which Brother Rockwell tells us about, and there is opportunity for garden 
adventuring in this interesting group of plants. 

Water Gardening is increasingly popular. Facts and information illustrated 
in a way which will enable most any person handy with tools to do his own con- 
struction, are given us by R. E. Biles in his article, “Pertinent and Helpful 
Facts About the Water Garden.” 

R. R. Henderson, a chemist, tells something about fertility which comes to us 
from the atmosphere with rain or snow. It has been remarked that artificial 
watering is never equal to natural rainfall, and the reason is explained in the 
article. Readers may be interested also in the editorial comments. 

Judging flowers is a subject in which most gardeners are interested directly 
or indirectly. Dorothy Biddle explains in detail what the judges look for in 
arriving at their decisions. 

No tree in the North has so endeared itself to country-born readers as the 
Sugar Maple. So well-known for its yield of sweetness and for its value as a 
shade tree that it needs little introduction, yet the facts given by Miss Putnam 
about the Sugar Maple may be new to some of us. 

Rose-growing in its many different phases has been explained by Dr. MeFar- 
land every month for many months. His handling ot the Rose in this issue 
involves a plea for intelligence. He says that he does not know which is the 
more important—the love of Roses or intelligence in using that love. 

The State Flower article this month is Rosebay Rhododendron,—State Flower 
of West Virginia; and Brother Johnson, who is furnishing us this series of 
articles, also sent a short article explaining how blossoms of Mountain Laurel 
and Rhododendron could be shipped for long distances. , 

There is an article in type entitled “The Magical Triumvirate of the Great 
Smokies,” with three beautiful illustrations of Rhododendron, Mountain Laurel, 
and Flame Azalea, which was necessarily crowded out of this issue. 

The diminutive Pompon Dahlias have gained in popularity, and - Isabelle 
Giffin Kerr in her concise and yet thorough way, handles this subject, including 
the recommending of varieties, to delight the heart of the dahlia fancier. 

Dr. Nicolas concludes his practical rose talk this month under “Putting ‘How’ 
Into Roses,” and covers the subject from Spring until Fall, including methods 
of “putting the Roses to bed” for Winter. Last month’s article and this month’s 
article combined form a condensed rose manual for guidance of rose fanciers. 

Professor George L. Slate in his modest and unassuming way introduces him- 
self to us by his brief article, (with what I should call an editorial slant), “Sug- 
gestions for Improving One’s Lilies;” pointing out possibilities of improve- 
ment which heretofore have been thought difficult or even impossible. Professor 
Slate is a real lily fancier or enthusiast. He cannot be called an amateur, 
because he is a scientifically-trained man and is connected with the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. His work at the Station is mostly in the breeding of 
small fruits and nuts. His work with Lilies is a personal matter. From time 
to time we expect to be able to print articles from Professor Slate, explaining 
in some details his experience in the improvement of Lilies and also his experi- 
ence with the various species and varieties which are now in commerce. 

The present Spring has produced somewhat of a flood of horticultural books, 
and the average standard of these books is unusually high. Mrs. Grayson, a 
practical student of the garden and its literature, is giving us a very intelligent 
picture of each of these books as they are published. 

A large amount of good material for Garden Club Programs and the use of 
Garden Clubs in their general work, is coming to Miss Thomas for her Garden 
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Bulbs 
to Plant 


for 
Summer 


Bloom 


By F. F. ROCKWELL 


New York Times Garden Editor 


S a group, the “summer-flowering” 
bulbs—as distinguished from the 
spring-flowering or “Dutch” bulbs 
—are more neglected in propor- 

tion to their real worth than almost any 
other type of plant material available to 
the gardener. There are of course three 
important exceptions to this general state- 
ment; for dahlias, gladiolus, and ecannas, 
all belong to the summer-flowering bulb 
group. But there are many others, beauti- 
ful in bloom and satisfactory in every 
way, that are to be found in compara- 
tively few gardens. 

While there are other reasons why these 
very desirable flowers are little known, 
it may be emphasized that their limited use 
is not due to any shortcomings in the 
flowers themselves. Rather is it due to 
the fact that, for one reason or another, 
they are not sufficiently “pushed” in the 
catalogues. 

Many of these summer-flowering bulbs 
are not new. In fact they played a more 
important part in old gardens than they 
do today. Some of them passed out of 
favor because they were considered “old- 
fashioned,”—but like many other old- 
fashioned things they are again being 
taken up and given the consideration 
which they deserve. Others again were 
gradually neglected because they were 
available only in pure-white form. Now 
that we are beginning to recognize what 
an important part white plays in. the 
garden,—by lending emphasis, through 
contrast, to flowers of brighter hues,— 
we are again finding use for them. 
HARDY, SEMI-HARDY, AND TENDER TYPES 

While the summer-flowering bulbs, with 
a few exceptions, have the advantage that 
they may be counted upon to grow and 
flower satisfactorily with much less atten- 
tion than must be aceorded annuals grown 
from seed, the gardener who plans to 


undertake growing them should realize 
at the outset that they differ widely 


botanically; and that no general set of 
cultural rules ean be given to cover the 
entire group. 

To begin with there are hardy, semi- 
hardy, and tender types. All of these are 
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There are few flowers as hardy 


alike in that they may be planted in the 
Spring—some as soon as the ground ean 
be worked, and others not until it is 
thoroughly warmed up—and will bloom 
satisfactorily during the first Summer. 
Beyond this each species should be given 
the particular kind of cultural attention 
which its habit of growth makes desirable. 
None of the kinds ment'oned in the follow- 
ing paragraphs present any extraordinary 
cultural difficulties. 

Among the hardy bulbous-rooted flowers 
for summer bloom, are the hardy lilies, 
the daylilies or hemeroecallis, and the so- 
ealled hardy amaryllis, hardy gloxinia, 
and hardy tuberous begonia. 

The hardy lilies are so important and 
so comprehensive a group in themselves | 
need only say that, despite the difficulties 
often experienced with them, there are 
a few varieties which are rugged and re- 
liable enough to be recommended for 
general garden culture. I might also say 
that in my opinion many failures with 
hardy lilies are due directly to the way 
the bulbs are usually handled com- 
mercially, rather than to eultural diffieul- 
ties. With the inerease of American 
production of the bulbs, improved 
methods of handling them on their way 
to the planter, and the introduction of 
the new American species-hybrids, there 
is every prospect that the gardener will 
have less trouble in the future than he 
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as the Daylily or Hemerocallis 


has sometimes encountered in the past 
with this lovely group of summer and 
autumn flowers. For the gardener who 
does not wish to specialize.in lilies, but 
would like a few to bring. their incom- 
parable grace and charm to his midsum- 
mer and late-summer borders, I would 
suggest the following: The Coral Lily 
(L. tenuifolium), one of the earliest to 
bloom, with deep  coral-red_reflexed 
flowers; the dwarf Japanese Lily (L. 
elegans), and its named varieties in a 
number of colors; the Regal Lily (L. 
regale), with sweet-scented wide-open 
flowers somewhat like those of the Easter 
Lily, but shaded pink on the outside; 
the improved Tiger Lily (L. tigrinum 
splendens), orange-red with black spots; 
the “Show Lily (L. speciosum) in its 
several varieties; and the comparatively 
new Formosa Lily (L. philippinense 
formosanum ). 


THE RUGGED “DAYLILY 

There are few flowers of any type so 
absolutely hardy and eapable of taking 
eare of themselves under all conditions as 
the daylily, or hemerocallis. While the 
daylilies are usually classed as hardy 
perennials rather than as bulbs, they be- 
long to the lily family, and their fleshy, 
tuber-like roots entitle them to at least 
passing mention in the group under dis- 
cussion. At any rate there are few hardy 
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The gorgeous Tigridia or Shellflower is now widely grown 


plants more deserving of a place in every 
garden. The splendid, greatly-improved 
new varieties introduced recently by 
Doctor Stout of the New York Botanical 
Garden, and by Betscher and _ other 
hybridizers, have greatly lengthened their 
season of bloom and given them a new 
importance. Among the new giant- 
flowered daylilies some of the best are 
Iris Perry, one of the earliest to flower; 
Mrs. W. H. Wyman, extremely late; 
Anna Betscher, a dwarf-growing late; 
George Yeld, a two-toned mid-season; 
Lemona, very pale lemon-yellow; and 
J. A. Crawford, with very substantial 
blooms cf apricot and yellow. 


A HARDY AMARYLLIS 

It is really surprising that so few 
gardeners know the beautiful hardy 
amaryllis (lyeoris squamigera) sometimes 
listed as amaryllis halli. With me it has 
always grown well and been entirely free 
from disease cr inseet pests, under widely 
differing conditions of climate and soil. 
Certainly it is one of the most beautiful 
of all midsummer flowers. While the 
blooms somewhat resemble those of the 
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popular tender amaryllis, (or more cor- 
rectly hippeastrum), the lily-like blooms 
are infinitely more graceful in form and 
also exquisite in ecolor—a rich pink, 
shaded lavender. The broad, attractive 
foliage appears early in Spring and then 
dies down, to be followed by the rapidly- 
thrust-up flower stalks in July or early 
August that have given it its common 
name of “Wonder Lily of Japan.” While 
the bulbs are more expensive than those 
of many other summer bloomers, they are 
permanent, and gradually increase to form 
a colony, so they represent a good garden 
investment. 

The hardy gloxinia (inearvillea de- 
lavayi) flowers about a month earlier 
than the lycoris. Its attractive rose- 
colored blooms, decidedly like those of a 
gloxinia, are produced on stems a foot 
to a foot and a half tall. It is particularly 
valuable beeause it succeeds either in sun 
or shade, and has the further advantage 
that it is easily grown from seed. An- 
other species (inearvillea variabilis) with 
pink and salmon-pink flowers growing 
over two feet tall, develops from seed 
so readily that it is usually treated as 


an annual. Inearvillea is considerably 
less hardy than lyeoris and should either 
be thoroughly mulched, or taken up and 
stored for the Winter in dry sawdust or 
peat moss. 


BEGONIAS GIVE COLOR 


While gardeners have long recognized 
the many fine qualities of begonias, it is 
only recently that a hardy type has be- 
come available. This is a d'stinet species 
from Java, begonia evansiana. Belonging 
to the tuberous-rooted section, but unlike 
the other tuberous-rooted varieties, which 
are extremely tender, this species is hardy 
even somewhat north of New York City, 
if well mulched for the Winter. It has 
attractive dark-green foliage of typical 
begonia form, and during late Summer 
and Fall produces an abundance of 
showy pink flowers of large size. The 
flower stalk grows somewhat over two feet 
in height. 


THE SEMI-HARDY SORTS 


Few bulbous plants are more uni- 
versally admired than the _ brilliantly- 
colored montbretias or tritonias. “Little 
fountains of gay color’ someone has 
called them; and the deseription fits well. 
Somewhat like a gladiolus in general ap- 
pearance, the plant has narrower foliage 
and the starry, flat-opening flowers are 
borne on tough, wiry stems; entirely dif- 
ferent from the fleshy “stalks” of the 
gladiolus. The individual flowers bloom 
for a much longer period than do 
gladiolus, and they are splendid for cut- 
ting as well as effective in the garden. 
At least half a dozen should be planted 
in a group to give a good effect the first 
season. The bulbs are planted four or 
five inches deep and a slightly greater 
distance apart.. The bulbs if taken up 
for the Winter should be stored in 
slightly-moist sand or peat moss. If left 
open, like gladiolus corms, they will dry 
up. A number of fine, new, large-flowered 
varieties have added new interest to this 
desirable group of plants. Many of these 
were described in the February issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 

One of the most strikingly beautiful of 
all summer-flowering white plants is the 
summer hyacinth or cape _ hyacinth 
(hyacinthus ecandicans). Planted in the 
Spring it sends up during Midsummer 
a suecession of flower-spikes four feet or 
more in height, each of which bears two 
dozen or so pure-white pendant bells. 
The bulbs, which are very large, should 
be planted a full six inches deep, prefer- 
ably in fairly-light soil, and always where 
they will have perfect drainage. With 
protection, this plant is hardy consider- 
ably north of Philadelphia, but in cold 
sections it is safer to take it up and store 
as suggested for montbretias. 


FOR BRILLIANT COLORING 


Many gardeners do not seem to realize 
that it is quite possible for them to grow 
the striking and __brilliantly-colored 
anemones and ranunculus which they so 
admire in florist shops and flower shows. 
With thorough protection they may be 
grown in the open as far north as New 
York or Cleveland, but a more satisfactory 


method is to give them the protection 
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of a frame—though glass covering is not 
essential. As both anemones and 
ranunculus are insistent on good drainage, 
plenty of fine cinders, or of coarse sand, 
should be mixed with the soil when plant- 
ing. They are planted about three inches 
deep, and three to four inches apart. 


THE “TENDER” SUMMER BULBS 


In this group, of course, belong the 
dahlias, gladiolus, and cannas, with which 
every gardener is familiar. Several others 
not so well-known, deserve to be used 
much more extensively than they are. As 
all of them ean be kept for many years 
their cost is negligible. 


Most varied in form and color of all 
these less-well-known tender summer 
bulbs are the tuberous-rooted begonias. 
In addition to many other merits, the 
tuberous-rooted begonias possess the ad- 
vantage of being the largest and most- 
brilliantly-colored flowers to bloom over 
a long season in partial shade. There are 
a great number of quite distinct types— 
single and double, frilled and crested, up- 
right growing and trailing. The latter 
are splendid for use in hanging baskets 
or porch boxes for a shady veranda. One 
may procure the dry bulbs, or plants 
already growing in pots ready to begin 
blooming. The one most important secret 
in succeeding with tuberous-rooted be- 
gonias is to use a-soil decidedly on the 
acid side, made up largely of humus. 
A mixture of one-third each leaf-mold or 
peat moss, thoroughly-rotted manure, and 
sand, gives good results. They require 
also plenty of moisture, especially during 
hot dry spells, but this should be applied 
in the morning and with as little wetting 
of the leaves as possible, particularly in 
warm muggy weather. Dead leaves and 


flowers should be removed, and on the 
approach of frost the bulbs taken up and 
allowed to dry off gradually until the 
thick, fleshy stems have shriveled away. 
‘The tubers may be stored in dry peat moss 
in a fairly warm place for the Winter. 





The Summer Hyacinth is a strikingly- 
beautiful plant 
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The Tuberous-rooted Begonia gives large and brilliantly-colored flowers 


The Peruvian daffodil (ismene cala- 
thina) is another of the strikingly-beauti- 
ful, pure-white summer flowers in the 
bulbous group. The blossoms resemble 
somewhat those of an amaryllis but are 
much more gracefully formed, and they 
are deliciously fragrant. These bulbs, 
like those of the tuberous-rooted begonias, 
should not be planted out until thoroughly 
warm weather in May or June. They are 
easily grown and increase fairly rapidly. 
The bulbs should be taken up and stored 
like those of tuberous begonias. For 
winter bloom the bulbs may be potted 
up in December or January. Ismene is 
one of the plants which should find a 
place in every garden. Another is that 
old favorite the tuberose, once universally 
grown, then for a long time slighted, if 
not actually ostracized! Its heavy scent, 
perhaps overpowering in a closed and 
stuffy room, is certainly not objectionable 
in the garden. Personally I much prefer 
the single-flowered Mexican everblooming 
type to the old Double Pearl of funereal 
associations. Either one is easily grown, 
and the bulbs may be had at trifling cost. 

The gorgeous tigridia or shellflower is 
known to most gardeners, but until re- 
cently has not been widely grown. It 
seems now, however, to be finding a well- 
deserved popularity. One of its chief 
advantages is that it blooms continuously 
for many weeks, and another is that it 
ean get along with considerably less 
moisture than is required for most sum- 
mer-flowering bulbs. The large crimson- 
and-yellow flowers are produced on stems 
a foot and a half or so in height. The 
bulbs are planted about three inches deep 
and half a foot apart. Like the tuberose, 
they are taken up for winter storing. 


Two small but very-free-flowering and 
easily-grown summer bulbs suitable for 





the front of the border, the rock garden, 
or for porch boxes, are oxalis—available 
in several types—and the “fairy lilies” or 
zephyranthes, available in rose and pure 
white. The Jacobean lily (sprekelia 
formosissima) is an amaryllis-like flower 
of dark scarlet which is: usually grown 
indoors, but may be planted in the open 
in late April or early May when,—unlike 
most of the other spring-planted bulbs, 

it will flower within a month. 


CAPE CHINCHERICHEE 


Another tender bulb now .coming into 
prominence is ornithogalum thyrsoides, 
which bears starry-white flowers in a 
cluster on stems up to two feet tall. 
When cut, these last for several weeks. 
The chincherichee may be grown from 
seed. If sown early it will give some 
flowering plants the first season. 


FOR TROPICAL EFFECTS 

Another group which may be mentioned 
briefly, as they come under the head of 
summer-flowering bulbs, although they are 
not ordinarily used in the garden, are 
callas, the faney-leaved caladiums, and 
gloxinias. All do well, however, in rich 
soil in a sheltered place, such as a bed 
near the house foundation, or against a 
wall. The ecallas should get the fullest 
possible amount of sunshine; the cala- 
diums partial shade, especially during 
midday. 

As practically all of the summer-flower- 
ing bulbs,—even those which are not 
hardy,—may be kept season after season, 
many gardeners make a practice of adding 
a few bulbs of one or two new varieties 
each year, thus acquiring, for a very small 
outlay, a representative collection which 
brings much, in the way of interest and 
diversity, to their beds and borders. 
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Pertinent and Helpful Facts 
About the Water Garden 


FEW years ago, when pools were 

quite few, I stood before a beauti- 

ful specimen of Egyptian Lotus 

and expressed a rather hopeless 
wish to have one in my garden. When 
the owner of the pool told me I could 
raise water plants in a tub which did not 
even need to be sunk in the ground, I be- 
came a confirmed water gardener and have 
had lots of fun and enjoyment planning 
pools for myself and my friends. 

For time, effort, and money expended 
it seems to me that no form of gardening 
returns so much pleasure as a pool. Sim- 
ply plant in the Spring (some of it is 
planted for several years) and enjoy it 
all season. No weeding and no worry, 
while on vacations, about watering and 
care. Of course, you must know how, 
and plants must have sun all day long. 


TUB GARDEN 

Don’t let the first cost seare you. Ten 
years ago I was helping a friend plan a 
garden. I had him set aside five dollars 
to build a water garden, buy plants and 
fish. This resulted in the tub garden that 
you see in our sketeh. A dollar and a 
half went for two vinegar barrels from 
the grocer. Into each of these we put a 
solution of two pounds of sal soda dis- 
solved in a bucket of hot'water. Then we 
filled the barrels with water and let them 
set for a day or so to neutralize the acid. 

Standing them on end we stapled a 
piece of heavy galvanized iron wire 
around each barrel an inch or so below 
the top hoops. After carefully marking, 
we cut them around with a saw, a little 
above the wire. This gave us two deep 
tubs, each to hold enough soil for one full- 
sized Water Lily; and two smaller tubs 
to contain some interesting shallow-water 
plants. These tubs were then sunk two 
inches apart and one inch below the grass 
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line in the shape of a four-leafed clover 
with deep tubs opposite each other. Edged 
with small stones to cover the wood, the 
center was connected by a miniature 
rockery over which grew Sedums and 
other low, rampant plants. After plant- 
ing in the tubs, eight ten-cent fish and a 
few snails completed the arrangement. 
One caution is necessary—keep the tubs 
full of water to the top to avoid leaks due 
to shrinkage of the wood. 

We did something in this pool that, 
while not necessary, was quite’ interest- 
ing. Four pieces of two-inch galvanized 
iron pipe, threaded on each end, from the 
plumber, were screwed into holes carefully 
bored one inch from the top of each tub. 
This connected the four tubs together, 
permitting the water to cireulate and with 
it the small fish. The wood swelled after 
it was wet and the four tubs were one, pool 
as far as practicability was concerned. 
In the Winter they were drained and 
filled with leaves, covered with boards and 
a little straw. No hardy plants have been 
frozen even in the severest Winter. The 
cost has averaged about one dollar per 
year and it is good for many years to 
come. 





Editorial Note 

Many readers will want Water Gar- 
dens this year, and this practical arti- 
cle on the subject is especially timely 
and helpful. This is Mr. Biles’ first 
appearance in the columns of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. He is the au- 
thor of “The Book of Garden Magic,” 
and has contributed regularly to the 
garden pages of midwestern newspa- 
pers. 











CONCRETE POOLS 

Properly constructed concrete pools 
have many advantages, and proper con- 
struction is just as easy as poor work. 
Fish and hardy plants ean be wintered 
outside in most loealities, if the pool is 
strong enough to withstand ice pressure 
and is thirty inches deep in the middle to 
winter the hardy goldfish. Our sketch 
shows a pool which is the best construe- 
tion for both amateurs and experts. It 
requires no forms as all concrete is Jaid 
upon the natural soil. Perpendicular 
walls are neither necessary or convenient, 
Gently sloping sides lend themselves to 
easy construction of shallow spots for 
many plants. Also a bottom in a “V” 
shape makes it easy to flush all litter into 
one spot when cleaning. If the pool is 
wide the bottom may be sloped gently to 
the center. If it is narrow a more abrupt 
slope is required to get the necessary 
depth of thirty inches. 

Some very excellent garden books ree- 
ommend the building of walls for a pool 
without forms by pouring concrete into a 
narrow trench around the outer edges of 
the proposed work. After the walls harden 
the center is excavated and paved. The 
writers of these books are men of un- 
questioned experience and no doubt some 
serviceable pools have been built in this 
way, but aside from being extremely bad 
concrete practice, I am at a loss to find 
anything to recommend it while there is 
much to say against it. 

To build the pool which we show, ex- 
cavate six inches deeper and a foot wider 
and longer than you want the finished 
work. Thoroughly compact the ground, 
tamping until you have a solid, even sub- 
grade in the shape shown. Wet all fills 
and allow to stand a little after 
tamping. 
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For many years pools have been con- 
structed with no further reinforcing than 
some heavy hog-fence mesh. If your pool 
is small perhaps this will do, but I pre- 
fer to be orthodox and use regular de- 


formed rods as shown. The expense is 
small and the process not intricate. You 
are then sure that your pool will not 
crack or settle in any kind of weather. 


The rods extend each way eight inches 
apart in the form of a mesh. To hold 
them in place they are wired together as 
they cross each other; and if a rod is too 
short to go the full distance, the one which 
is added should be allowed to lap ten 
inches and be wired to it. This mesh is 
raised three inches from the subgrade 
with bricks or blocks so that it comes in 
the center of the concrete slab as poured. 


If the pool is large it is an advan- 
tage to pour the concrete in two parts. 
Before placing the reinforcing rods, out- 
line the bottom with five-inch boards well 
staked in place. Rods go through holes 
in these boards previously bored for the 
purpose. The bottom is then poured and 
allowed to harden; then the sides are 
placed in rings of concrete one foot at a 
time completely around the entire pool. 
This allows the bottom ring to set before 
adding the weight of the next layer. The 
boards may be split and removed, or care- 
fully butted together and left in. They 
will outlast the pool and never leak. If 
you remove them, soak the bottom slab 
before jointing the new concrete to it. 
Don’t worry about looks, but be sure to 
work concrete around the rods to remove 
air space and tamp it well. Work the 
surface with a flat board or steel float 
to bring some of the finer materials to the 
top and make a waterproof finish. 


The pool may be filled with a garden 
hose and if it is quite small emptied in 
the same way. Attach the hose to the 
basement faucet and fill it with water; 
then disconnect and allow it to syphon 
from the pool back into a cellar tub or 
tray. In larger pools a drain is a great 
convenience in cleaning and can usually 
be attached to a house downspout quite 
easily. The jointed galvanized pipe per- 
mits gradual lowering of water during 
cleaning and saves loss of fish, disturb- 
ance of rubbish, ete. Grease all threads 
with graphite cup grease for easy re- 
moval next time. 
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Mix concrete of two parts sharp sand, 
three washed gravel, and one cement. 
Seven cubic feet of these combined mate- 
rials make four and one-half feet of fin- 
ished concrete mixture. Keep free of 
soil. Mix on boards and handle it as dry 
as possible. A sloppy mix makes weak 
concrete. 

Cover the concrete with canvas or bur- 
lap as soon as it sets. If it dries out too 
quickly it may cause shrinkage or even 
erack. It should be kept damp for sev- 
eral days to properly cure. Fill and 
empty the pool several times over a pe- 
riod of ten days before using it for fish 
or plants. This is important as the al- 
kali in the concrete may be quite injuri- 
ous if not overcome. 


PLANTS AND PLANTING 


Soil for boxes should be composed of 
three-fourths clay loam, one-fourth cow 
manure with a pint of steamed bone, and 
another of raw bone to each wheelbarrow 
load. Add a double handful of dried 
blood. If not available use one handful 
of balanced plant food as a substitute. 
Plant Lilies with crown at soil level and 
eover all soil with an inch of sand to 
keep the pool clean. Don’t have much 
running water; even a little retards 
grrowth. Locate the pool in ful) sun. 
Even a little shade holds back bloom. 

Get a water garden catalog. They all 
contain descriptions and planting instruc- 
tions. Don’t use all hardy plants. The 
tropicals merit the small yearly expense 
incurred and permit you to have bloom 
at night, which is well worth while. 

Some sure-fire shallow-water plants 
are: 

Tall: Wild Rice, Cattail, and Lotus. 

Medium: Primrose Willow, Water 
Arum, Arrowhead, Rushes, Variegated 
Sweet Flag, Yellow and Purple Iris. 


Low: Water Hyacinth, Water Poppy, 
and Water Snowflake. 


Trailing: Parrot Feather (graceful 
ground cover) and Primrose Creeper. 


Bog or Damp Soil: Forget-me-not, 


Cardinal Lobelia, Marsh Marigold, Sweet 


Flag, and Rushes. 


Floating: An attractive miniature 
plant is the Azolla. It has a dainty fern- 
like leaf one-half as large as the end of a 
lead pencil. It spreads easily and floats 


ROOFERS DOWNSPOUT 


WIRE SCREEN 


about trailing a tiny hair root. It is a 


never-failing source of interest. 


Some of these are perennial and come 
up each year. In fact, many must be 
thinned out. Wild Rice seeds itself and 
the annuals are quite inexpensive. (Copy- 
right, The Book of Garden Magic.) 


1936 American Rose Annual 


GLANCE at the 1936 edition of The 
American Rose Annual, which is the 
twenty-first in annual progress since Dr. 
MeFarland started this sort of thing, 
shows that it is certainly vibrant with life. 


In his preface the Editor in expressing 
his pride at the vigor of the American 
Rose Society writes: “Its members seem 
to meet every demand, and it is their quick 
responsiveness that gives value to these 
pages.” In the “Proof of the Pudding” 
section, occupying 50 pages, 80 members 
from 31 states and provinces, have re- 
ported on 210 roses put in commerce 
within the last five years. These reports 
are exceedingly frank, for a member does 
not hesitate to tell what roses are unsatis- 
factory for him, and why. 

The perennial subject of disease protec- 
tion is thoroughly covered by several 
authorities and from many angles. There 
are a half-dozen or more articles of de- 
tailed experience and suggestion with 
respect to rose culture. Then there are 
experiences with poor soil, with new 
methods, with the effect of sunshine and 
shade, and with pruning (from Australia). 
Two men who grow the prize-winning 
roses tell how they do it. 

The daring endeavor to take the rose 
farther North toward the Pole fits with 
an attempt to get thornless roses. There 
is also desirable attention to some of the 
classes of roses neglected in the United 
States because of the craze for hybrid 
teas. To the Editor the presentation upon 
the plant patent experience is particularly 
important and informative. 


This is a wholly uncommercial book 
with its 240 pages and 41 illustrations, 
(9 of which are in color), belonging to 
the kind of folks who read THE FLOWER 
GrowER rather than to the commercial 
men who serve them. It is available only 
to those who are members of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society. 
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Fertility from the Atmosphere 


in Rain or Snow 


BY R. R. HENDERSON, (Maine) 


sis URE as the driven snow.” How 
Pp often have we heard that phrase, 
but like many other common say- 

ings, scientists have proved it misleading. 

Snow is not just frozen water. 

The white flakes which we often think 
of as consisting merely of beautiful ice 
erystals frozen from the purest water 
from the skies, really contain many other 
things. 

Among the materials found in freshly- 
fallen snow and rain are Chlorine com- 
pounds, Sulfates, Phosphorus, Ammonia, 
and Nitrates; and some investigators claim 
to have found minute traces of the rare 
element Selenium. 


CHLORINE 

The element usually occurring in largest 
quantity is Chlorine. This is the gas with 
the powerful choking odor first used as a 
poison gas in the late war. 

In snow and rain, however, Chlorine 
is combined with other elements which 
neutralize its powerful action; and in any 
ease it is in relatively small amounts. 

Tests conducted from October 1 to June 
15 and ineluding both snow and some rain- 
storms during that period, showed a total 
of over 50 pounds of Chlorine falling 
with the snow and rain on one acre of 
ground. 

Chlorine when combined with Sodium 
forms our ordinary “salt,” and_ this 
amount of Chlorine when combined in this 


manner would equal over 80 pounds of 
salt per acre of ground for the above 
period. The average for most localities, 


however, is much less than this. 


SULFUR 
The material occurring in next largest 
amount is Sulfur. This is usually com- 
bined with other products in the form of 


Sulfates. This means that sometime 
during its passage through the atmos- 
phere, the water contained Sulfurie 


Acid. This Sulfurie Acid combined with 
other materials present in the water, 
such as Ammonia, to form Ammonium 
Sulphate. 

The amount of Sulfur compounds in 
snow or in rain, inereases over industrial 
towns and eities where large quantities 
of smoke fill the air. This smoke contains 
Sulfur in various forms which is rapidly 
changed by the air and moisture to form 
Sulfurie Acid, which is neutralized by 
Ammonia and falls to the ground again 
dissolved in the snow and rain. 

While the snow falling in rural com- 
munities may contain only very small 
amounts of Sulfates, that falling in 
large manufacturing places may contain 
as much as fifty pounds per acre of 
ground for a six-month period. 


NITROGEN 
Nitrogen and its compounds, of which 
the Ammonia mentioned above is one, and 
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which also oceurs in other forms called 
Albuminoid Ammonia, and Nitrates and 
Nitrites, are really important additions 
to the earth’s surface. 


Nitrogen is the most important and 
most expensive constituent of plant fer- 
tilizers. When combined or “fixed” in 
a form which ean be used by plants, it 
is a comparatively expensive thing. 

The air surrounding this earth consists 
of about 77 per cent Nitrogen gas. This 
Nitrogen in the form of free gas cannot 
be used by any plants with the possible 
exception of the legumes (clover, peas, 


beans, ete.) which have nodules of certain’ 


nitrogen-fixing bacteria on their roots. 

Scientists have been trying for years to 
find an efficient method of converting this 
huge atmospheric reservoir of Nitrogen to 
a form suitable for fertilizer. Huge plants 
built in Germany during the war, and our 
own partially-completed plant at Muscle 
Shoals, were all constructed for “fixing” 
the Nitrogen of the air. 


While man is struggling with the aid 
of huge engines and tremendous power 
plants to manufacture Nitrogen com- 
pounds to return to the soil, for count- 
less ages Nature in her own quiet way 
in the gently-falling rain and snow has 
been adding thousands of tons yearly to 
the plant food necessary for our grow- 
ing vegetation. 

This supply of Nitrogen compounds 
appearing in the snow and rain is fairly 
constant, but beginning about February 
and continuing through the Spring and 
Summer the amount gradually increases. 
This is also the time that plants need it 
most. 

The amount of snow or rain falling 
at one time does not seem to affect the 
amount of chemicals contained in a sue- 
ceeding storm. If it rains for several 
days in succession, the last storm may 
contain just as high a proportion of these 
materials as the first one. On the other 
hand the same proportion usually holds 
if there have been intervals of a week or 
a month between storms. 


Man has tried: to produce “fixed” 
Nitrogen compounds from the air by 
the use of electric discharges and by the 
electric are, in some cases with consider- 
able success. But Nature as typified in 
the rain and snow does not seem to work 
along this line, for careful tests have 
shown that severe electrical storms cause 
no increase in the Nitrogen contained in 
a raindrop. 

Analysis of the rain and snow over a 
period of 15 years has shown an average 
of 6% pounds of fixed Nitrogen falling 
every year over an acre of ground. This 
was in a locality where the annual pre- 
cipitation over this period was 33% 
inches. 


This 612 pounds of Nitrogen is equiva- 





lent to about 42 pounds of Nitrate of 
Soda or 325 pounds of the ordinary mixed 
fertilizer as purchased by farmers. 

Thus it seems that every seven years 
there falls to us from the atmosphere,. 
brought by the rain and snow, sufficient 
fixed Nitrogen to equal an application of 
one ton per acre of ordinary commercial 
mixed fertilizer. 


Dwarf Bedding Dahlias 


E feel sure we have proven how easy 

it is to raise the "Dwarf Bedding 
Dahlias from seed. With each succeeding 
season we have found dahlia lovers who 
are willing to try our method in prefer- 
ence to the troublesome one of storing 
tubers through the Winter. In the past 
the disadvantage of raising plants from 
seed, was due to the type and height of 
plants then available. 

Since the advent of Unwins Dwarf 
Hybrids, we have found that after seeing 
the little Dwarfs in bloom, we have won 
many over to our choice for fall bloom; 
for they take the place of such annuals 
as we have found unsatisfactory at that 
time. Today Dahlias are an important 
feature of the fall garden. Improvements 
have been made to such a great extent, 
that these Dwarf Hybrids may be grown 
from seed and bloom as early as those 
ra‘sed from tubers. 

We have grown them for the past four 
years, and each year we find ourselves 
using them more extensively throughout 
the borders. This strain came from 
crossing Coltnes Gem _ with the best 
varieties of Charm. They rarely exceed 
24 inches in height, and so require no 
staking, and give a splash of color at 
the right time. They start to bloom in 
August and earry on till taken by frost. 
They are as easy to raise as any of the 
annuals, such as asters or antirrhinums. 
The flowers are single and semi-double, 
and come in all shades that harmonize 
beautifully in the border. 


The Ideal Bedding strain is a last 
year’s novelty, closely resembling the 
Dwarf Hybrids, being 18 to 24 inches high 
and quite bushy in habit. The flowers 
are carried on erect stems well above the 
foliage. The difference between the two 
lies in the petal formation, which is semi- 
quilled. The color range is wide and 
plants bloom about three months from 
time of sowing seed. We start our seed 
in coldframe about the first week in April, 
planting seed about 1 inch apart and’ 
covering with sand. At the end of May 
or early June we transplant right out in 
border, about 18 inches apart. The seed 
may also be treated as a _ half-hardy 
annual and planted outdoors about mid- 
May. There is no plant for use in late 
Summer and Autumn that is more beauti- 
ful than these hybrids. One package of 
seed will yield at least fifty plants, averag- 
ing about one-half cent a plant. The 
tubers are very small, and for winter 
storage it will take at ‘least fifty clumps 
when dug in Fall, to fill an average bushel. 
We carry our tubers through the Winter 
covered with sand, occasionally sprinkled 
to prevent tubers from the danger of 
drying out. 

Rose H. Vasumpavr, (IIl.) 
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What Do Flower-Show Judges Look For? 


N the last two issues of FLOWER 

GROWER we have discussed the or- 

ganization of the Flower Show and 

the making of the schedule. These 
two subjects are of general interest to 
all garden club members, but especially 
to the officers and the committees who 
have the running of the Flower Show 
as their particular duty. The subject of 
this month’s discussion, “What Do Flower- 
Show Judges Look For,” is of -specific 
interest to the exhibitors. Anyone who 
is making an entry in a Flower Show 
wants to attract favorable attention from 
the judges; would like to win a ribbon 
or an honorable mention, or to secure as 
many points as possible towards a sweep- 
stake prize. So everyone wants to know 
more or less what the judges do look for. 


CULTURAL CLASSES 


Because our particular interest in this 
series of articles is Flower Arrangement, 
we shall speak only briefly of the cultural 
or specimen classes and devote more of 
our attention to those ealling for flower 
arrangements. In both classifications, the 
first thing the judges will do is see if all 
the entries conform to the schedule. 
Exact count on the number of stems or 
flowers in the specimen classes is essential, 
for the judges will disqualify entries that 
are not according to schedule. If a 
schedule calls for a collection of iris, ten 
varieties, three stalks of each, it is use- 
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less to exhibit nine varieties, three stalks 
of each, or to have three stalks of each of 
nine varieties and two stalks of the tenth 
variety. 

Removal of side buds from individual 
blooms is required in eultural classes; if 
they are not removed, the judges will pass 
by the entry. 

Specimen classes call for outstandingly 
fine flowers. The average flowers from 
the garden are not Blue Ribbon Winners; 
the best flowers in the community, which 
have been given particular care, dis- 
budded, fertilized, and selected, should be 
shown. 

Stem length is always considered in 
judging; therefore the longer and stronger 
the stem, the better the chance for an 
award. 

The meaning of all terms used in the 
schedule should be thoroughly understood. 
To be able to differentiate between a 
spike, a stalk, and a spray; to know what 
a clump or a specimen means, is to have 
your entry fulfilling the first requ'rement 
of the judges. 


ARRANGEMENT CLASSES 


There are a number of reasons for 
disqualifying entries in the “artistic ar- 
rangement” classes. Again, improper 
count where a specific number is required 
will rule the exhibit out. In the “recipe 
classes” so often included in eurrent 
flower-show schedules, a definite number 





of each kind of flower is usually given, 
as, “five peonies, five gladiolus stalks, 
and other material as desired.” Four or 
six of either ingredient will disqualify. 

The use of artificial flowers or other 
material will always disqualify. Wiring 
the stems of flowers is not permitted. 
Ribbon is not permissible .n flower ar- 
rangements for flower shows, not even 
on baskets arranged for effect. The use 
of flowers, foliage, or container, other 
than specified in the schedule, eliminates 
the entry in the judges’ eyes. When a 
minimum or maximum height is given, 
it must be observed to a fraction of an 
inch. The total height, of course, always 
includes the container. Material, the use 
of which is banned by the conservation 
laws of your State, will never be used in 
flower arrangements. 

As the tendency of most people is to 
overcrowd their arrangements with the 
use of too much plant material, the 
exhibitor may well check up to see if some 
of the flowers cannot be removed in a 
given grouping. It is almost always safer, 
if the effect is not satisfying, to take away 
from an arrangement rather than to add 
to it. 

Subtle colors are not so satisfactory 
in flower shows as are the brighter tones. 
Blue flowers do not show up so well in 
artificial lighting, so if the show is to 
be open at night, arrangements in blues 


(Continued on page 295) 
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S the 


Maple has been 
the “Tree of Trees,” so the Sugar, 
Hard, or Rock Maple, is the 
acknowledged leader of its family 
for beauty; commercial utility, and eco- 
nomie importance. The Maple has an 
ancient and while its ancestors 
are few in comparison with the hundred 
or so known species today, their records 
are written in the rocks of the Cretaceous 
period, when the oaks were in their prime 
and when there were more than double 
the number of species now existing. 


designated 


lineage, 


The Sugar Maple is widely distributed, 
being. found from Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia to Georgia and through the 
Middle West as far south as Texas. It 
thrives best in cool climates. In its more 
southern localities pure stands are 
frequent, being interspersed with beech, 
basswood, and other deciduous trees and 
sometimes with hemlock, where the con- 
trast in foliage, especially when the 
autumn colors are donned, enhances the 
beauty of both. 

The Maple often reaches a 
height of 100 to 120 feet with a diameter 
of 214—31% feet. The bark of the young 
tree is smooth and gray; with age it 
assumes a brownish east and becomes 
rough, scaly, and more or less furrowed. 
The foliage is dense, furnishing admirable 
shade. 

The leaves are broad, usually five-lobed, 
and more or less heart-shaped at the 
base. The space between the lobes is 
rounded and the edges of the leaves are 
clean-cut, with no suggestion of the saw 


less 


Sugar 
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The 
Sugar 
Maple 
showing 
form 
when 
grown 
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teeth along the margin as have most 
Maples. In Summer they are dark 
green above and paler beneath. The 


autumn colors are unique, varying in dif- 
ferent trees from yellow through russet 
to dull searlet. Sometimes a single tree 
may show several of these combinations 
of sunset colors diffused through its 
branches, and those who note a single 
branch in a favorite tree especially rich 
in hue will be pleased to find this same 
happy individuality constant from year 
to year. 

The flowers oper. with the unfolding of 
the leaves. They are small, greenish- 
vellow, and might not be noticed were it 
not for the long, slender stems on which 
they are borne, investing the tree with 
a fairy-like fringe. Bees attend to their 
fertilization, attracted by the honey, 
which is all too rare at this season and 
is much needed for the rearing of brood. 

The winged seeds are borne in pairs, 
as are those of all our Maples. They 
are united at a little less than a right 
angle, green in color, and do not ripen 
until September. That their vitality is 
strong is attested by the rapidity with 
which they germinate. 


UST who taught the 
J licious flavor of maple sap is not 
known. It may have been the wood- 
pecker, which still persists on the first 
warm day in feasting on the sweets 
through perforations it has made in the 
bark. Indian mythology would have us 
believe the knowledge a celestial gift. 


Indians the de- 





The Sugar Maple, 


Our Great 


All-Purpose Tree 


By BESSIE L. PUTNAM, 


(Penna.) 


That the aborigines well understood 
its economic value is conclusively shown 
by a ease in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, displaying 
an assortment of working implements of 
the Menominee Indians. Here are the 
chisel-like tool which antedates the mod- 
ern auger for boring; the furrowed chips, 
prototypes of the up-to-date spile for 
directing the flow of sap into the birchen’ 
buckets; the erotched stick that served 
as pothook; the neck-yoke for carrying 
sap; cups of white birch and 
numerous other utensils. 

Less than seventy-five years 
Winnebagos and 
Northwest held 
sugar-making season. The sugar was 
made by the squaws, and put up in 
boxes of white birch holding from twenty 
to seventy pounds each. Thousands of 
pounds went annually to some of the big 
fur companies, merchandise usually being 
taken in exchange. 

The Indians no doubt practiced making 
maple sugar for generations before the 
advent of the whites. It is certain that 
they gave this knowledge to the whites 
at an early date. Robert Boyle, in a book 
printed at Oxford in 1663, says: 

“There is in some parts of New England a 
kind of tree whose juice that weeps 
out of its incisions, if it be permitted to slowly 
exhale away’ the superfluous moisture, doth 
congeal into a sweet and saccharin substance, 
and the like was confirmed to me by the agent 


of the great and populous colony of Massa- 
chusetts.” 
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This was practically the only sweet of 
colonial days, unless it was honey. Even 
when no surplus was manufactured, each 
famiiy expected to make enough for 
their own use. This was usually in the 

(Continued on page 294) 

















(Photo by U. S. Forest Service) 
Sugar Maple,—(Acer saccharum),— 
flower and young leaves 
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A Climbing Rose,—Dr. W. Van Fleet,—forms the piece 
de resistance of this artistic corner of the garden 


Intelligent Rose-Growing 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


HESE words about “Intelligent 
Rose-Growing” will be read in early 
May, by which time it is hoped the 
eastern American ice-cap will have been 
so reduced that one ean see the rose 
plants, and even see them start to grow! 
By early May protection will have been 
removed and pruning completed. Re- 
placements should have been made, for 
the most part, so that my friends who 
read with me will be off to what I hope 
will be a good start. 

The title seems to me to be quite ap- 
propriate, because I have just been read- 
ing a new English rose book which has 
been republished in the United States. Its 
author, an experienced and able English 
grower, has also been writing luminously 
about thinning and pruning in one of the 
current English weekly periodicals which 
I find it necessary to read in order to 
know what is going on. It is a good book, 
without doubt, and surely written by a 
most intelligent and eapable rose grower, 
who, sorrowfully enough, seems to be 
assuming that he is writing mostly for 
those without intelligence or ability to 
decide for themselves ir respect to the 
Rose. He therefore gets very much 
“down to brass tacks” in the most de- 
tailed and intimate way. Yet while he 
is doing it, and seemingly with the knowl- 
edge that his book will also be cireulated 
in America, he almost completely blinks 
the one disease which is most bothersome 
in the United States, the dreaded black- 
spot. He says of this disease, “I believe 
this to be incurable.” His only remedy 
was to “dig up the disease-stricken objects 
and consign them to the fire;” after which 
he removed the soil to a depth of eighteen 
inches, which, being elsewhere dumped, 
was soaked in an antiseptic solution. 
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After that, then, he dosed the bed from 
which he had taken this soil, with the 
same very noisy disinfectant before he 
put in new soil. Thus, with all his in- 
telligence, he failed to even name black- 
spot as a fungous disease; and he surely 
missed the point quite completely when 
he said it was incurable and that the 
plants afflicted with it must be burned. 
He is not a member of the American Rose 
Society, even though he is an important 
official in the National Rose Society of 
England. With us in America he would 
have been informed long ago about black- 
spot and what to de about it, and would 
have realized that black-spot is prevent- 
able, and that it is not ineurable, so far 
as the plants are concerned; though we 
all now know and agree that a black- 
spotted leaf is worse than a dead leaf and 
needs to get off the plant and into the 
fire. 


| AM hoping that this 1936 Summer, 
following a ferocious Winter, will 
bring about the solution—or at least the 
discussion—of many rose problems which 
need hardly be more than mentioned. If 
the intelligence by which we ought to be 
actuated is used, we will know a lot more 
about rose-growing when in late Fall we 
are enjoying the superb buds that Sep- 
tember nights give us—fewer in number 
and finer in form, color, and fragrance. 
It is a part of this diseussion of “Intel- 
ligent Rose-Growing” to say again that 
the Rose is the most accommodating and 
gracious of all woody plants producing 
flowers. It will grow almost anywhere, in 
almost any climate, and with the slight- 
est amount of intelligent encouragement 
will produce its glorious flowers for the 
king or the commoner, or for both. I 


expect I shall be continually restating 
my belief that the Rose was designed by 
a gracious, kindly, and enduring Provi- 
dence for the good of mankind, and it 
has been blessing mankind for way be- 
yond three thousand years of recorded 
history; with no available knowledge as 
to how large and sweet and fine and gen- 
erally accommodating were the Roses 
earlier than that. 

The twenty-first successive American 
Rose Annual is just being read about the 
country, and it contains many statements 
from many people about many Roses. it 
is the enforced three-times-reading of all 
these statements, as part of my editorial 
work, that leads me to urge as a 1936 
exercise the use of real intelligence in 
rose-growing. 

One man tells about his success with 
clay in yrowing good Roses. Another 
had a grand time with the Roses he grew 
in sand, or near-sand. Then comes a fine 
report of what are called “cireumpolar 
Roses,” (and that phrase explains itself) 
before we jump across the isthmus to 
the heart of Brazil and find what good 
Roses are there. An Australian friend, 
and a most intelligent one, tells what has 
happened with him, and of course Europe 
has been traversed by rose pilgrims, who 
have told us what they saw and where 
they saw it, always with great enjoyment, 

In America we get in “The Proof of 
the Pudding” rose returns from 31 states 
and provinces, and this really means from 
corner to corner, both ways, beeause San 
Diego had some wonderful results, and 
so did Maine; while the rose line from 
Oregon and Washington crossed to Texas, 
Florida, and Georgia. 

Now many of these reports are differ- 
ent from other reports, and anyone who 
attempted to generalize from them all an 
arbitrary cold practice to be unintelli- 
gently used would surely be stuck! 

So here is where the intelligence I am 
endeavoring to promote comes into use. 
I hope FLower GrowER readers will think 
about their Roses and love them; that 
they will read about Roses and do for 
them, with the undoubted result that there 
will be Roses, whether there has been low 
pruning or high pruning,—whether there 
has been old soil or new soil, liberal fer- 
tilizing or no fertilizing. I do not know 
which of two requisites is the more im- 
portant—the love of Roses or intelligence 
in using that love. I think it is a team 
that needs to travel together! 


HERE are just a few real axioms 

which can be depended upon. We do 
know that in all America the infernal 
black-spot does attack Roses, but those of 
us who have followed these papers or 
who are members of the American Rose 
Society know that we need not fear this 
disease, however much we may hate it, 
It ean be controlled. ; 

Then there is another axiom that the 
Rose must have room to grow, in the 
sense that while it does love shade and 
shelter, it cannot flourish in ground which 
is full of roots other than those belonging 
to the Rose. Another bit of intelligence 
is the recognition of a rather rare happen- 
ing these days—that of a “sucker,” un- 
related to the variety that is being cher. 
ished, which grows up from below the 
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bud. I have often said that the person 
who can’t tell the difference in the leaves 
and their arrangement between a Jadi- 
ance Rose and its Multiflora understock, 
doesn’t need a Rose! 

The baiance of the treatment ought to 
be worked out in one’s own practice, just 
as the selection of varieties very much 
meeds that sort of intelligence. Many, 
many times have I discovered that in 
two adjoining gardens the same varieties 
did not flourish equally. Which one of 
the two is wrong? Equally many times 
have I discovered that one friend who 
jealously grows his Roses to single stems 
and never cuts them until they have 
bloomed, is no better off than the other 
friend who takes the Roses as they come, 
cuts them with generous stems, and gives 
them to friends. Again and again have 
I noted a particular preparation of sum- 
mer fertilizer which was just “the best 
ever” until someone else had another that 
was just as good or better. Here again 
there is only one principle that can be 
valled axiomatic,—which is that you can’t 
feed the baby very much beyond mere 
nutriment until it grows and can use 
food; therefore, to pile on rose fertilizer 
before the Rose has produced seems to 
tend toward rose indigestion. 


LL of this that I have written and 
implied is intended to foster com- 
ments, intercourse, criticism, and report. 
Professor Massey has asked for at least 
two hundred members of the American 
Rose Society to report to him about 
black-spot control, on which advances con- 
stantly are being made. Any FLOWER 
GroweER readers who do not be'ong to 
that important organization, but who will 
tell me what has happened with them, 
will have the story passed on to the au- 
thority who has done so much. Mean- 
while, observations on other fungicides 
will be welcomed. I know that some of 
my friends are going to have a good 
time with a curious form of flotation sul- 
phur. I ean tell of at least one place in 
which there will be trial of red copper 
oxide, concerning which interesting re- 
ports are received. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that 
someone will be moved to try hybridiza- 
tion, or rose-breeding, for himself or her- 
self. In the 1936 American Rose Annual 
one man tells of what a fine time he has 
had hybridizing outdoors, and thus rais- 
ing his own rose children, so to speak. 
Can any other garden joy be greater than 
to see come into bloom the Rose which 
is produced from seed that has been fer- 
tilized according to one’s own disposition? 
Several months ago I told about some 
bad doings with department-store Roses. 
I would be glad now to be to!d that I 
am wrong, and that someone has been 
getting good results from Roses that went 
through the department-store mill. In 
this matter I will be glad to be reported 
wrong, and will freely and promptly 
admit it. 

So I hope it is seen that this introduc- 
tion or stimulation of intelligence in rose- 
growing is a constructive suggestion which 
eught to produce not only more Roses 
and better Roses in more gardens, but a 
great deal more fun in the grand adven- 
ture of rose-growing. 
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Flower of West 
Virginia 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 
HE Rosebay Rhododendron (Rho- 


dodendron maximum) is often 
called Big or Great Laurel. 

Of over 1700 different flowering plants 
found growing in the State of West 
Virginia, the Rhododendron is the favor- 
ite of the great majority of her people. 

In 1901, Governor G. W. Atkinson, 
and over 35,000 teachers and school chil- 
dren of the State, recommended that the 
Rhododendron be adopted as their State 
Flower. The school children cast more 
votes for the Rhododendron than all 
other flowers combined. 

Of all the different species of Rhodo- 
dendrons found growing in the State, 
Rhododendron maximum grows the larg- 
est, making trees 40 feet high. Rhodo- 
dendron maximum was selected by the 
State Leg'slature in 1903 as the West 
Virginia State Flower. While the Rho- 
dodendron maximum grows to be the 
largest, Rhododendron catawbiense, also 
a native of the State, is most desired by 
horticulturists for planting, as it blos- 
soms before the new leaves appear; 
blossoming so freely as to almost com- 
pletely hide last year’s foliage. By 


selection and propagation, the horticul- 
turists have produced many new varieties, 
producing many brilliant shades not 
found growing in the wild. The Rhodo- 
dendron maximum blossoms later, after 
the new leaves appear, and so does not 
make quite so brilliant a display; but 
growing to a larger size it is also much 
desired for planting. 

In West Virginia when the Rhododen- 
drons are in bloom, these orchid-like 
flowers in many shades of pink and lav- 
ender make a sight of much beauty. 

The Rhododendron will grow only in 
acid soil and if your soil is not acid, it 
must be made so, and kept acid. The 
roots grow so near the surface it is better 
not to cultivate them, but keep the roots 
well mulched with leaves or some other 
material. This decaying vegetation will 
help to keep the soil acid. 

All blossoms should be removed soon 
after they begin to fade to prevent the 
plant from exhausting itself in produc- 
ing seed. You will then have many more 
blossoms the next year. Their broad, 
green, glossy leaves are retained during 
the Winter. As the weather becomes 
cold, these leaves will curl more and 
more. The observing naturalist could 
almost tell you how cold it is by looking 
out the window at the Rhododendron 
leaves. These leaves contain some poison; 
so much so, that most animals and insects 
leave the Rhododendron alone. The 
leaves have been used for medicine. 


THE RHODODENDRONS 


Of Rhododendrons poets sing, 
And well may they such praises ring. 
No finer flower greets the eye, 
O’er all the earth beneath the sky. 
In West Virginia we find, 
A sight that sure doth thrill the mind. 
On lowly bush and towering tree, 
Exquisite beauty here we see. 
Her valleys deep and mountains high, 
Make one think that heaven is nigh. 
And best of all these flowers rare, 
Were not brought in,—they’re native there. 


—C. W. J. 


Mountain Laurel and Rhododen- 
dron Blossoms Are Good Shippers 


EW flowers can be shipped farther 

and with greater success than Moun- 
tain Laurel and Rhododendron, if you 
will follow *these simple directions. 

Thoroughly line a strong box with 
waxed paper. Pick no open flowers, but 
only clusters of large buds. Pack the 
box full of these little branches. Do not 
sprinkle or wet them in any way. You 
can put in some fronds of ferns or other 
green leaves, if you wish. Cover eare- 
fully with waxed paper and you can 
safely ship from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Instruct your friends to freshly cut 
the stem and split it up a little; then 
sprinkle or dip the branches in water 
several times a day. Place in water in 
a sunny window and the buds will open 
as perfectly as if left upon the bush. 

I have picked branches with small buds 
early in the Spring and had them open 
a month or six weeks afterward; but 
when such small buds are picked, they 
do not develop and open to their natural 
size. So only pick such buds as would 
open in a few days or a week’s time. 


C. W. Jounson, (Mass.) 
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Have You Tried : 


the Attractive 


Pompon Dahlias ? 


By 


ISABELLE GIFFIN KERR, 


(West Virginia) 


EARS ago, while driving one 

afternoon, we were foreed to 

detour over a yarrow country 

road because of construction 
work. At a turn in the sleepy little 
road, we came upon a row of Dahlias 
growing just inside a rail fence,—little 
Dahlias, all alike, and just the color of 
the Nellie Blake chrysanthemums then 
blooming in my garden. All through the 
Winter the picture of those little blos- 
soms above the old fence stayed with 
me, and I started the study of dahlia 
catalogs. In the Spring I ordered three 
roots of the Klein Domita Pompon Dah- 
lia, planted them at an angle in a garden 
walk where they would have a shrubbery 
background, and thus started the advent- 
ure in Pompon Dahlia growing which 
will last as long as I have a garden. My 
three roots made a lovely clump, and 
increased so that the next year there 
was a row of twenty-four at the back of 
a peony bed. Year by year my family 
of Pompons has increased, and with the 
years my love for them has grown, as 
they have proved their wonderful adapt- 
ability to garden conditions as well as 
their value for cut flowers. 

Pompon Dahlias are ideal for the 
small garden, requiring small space and 
little care. They make nice rounded 
bushes, from two to four feet tall, loaded 
with small blooms throughout the late 
Summer and Fall. The roots; much 
smaller than those of the larger-flowered 
varieties, need be planted only four or 
five inches deep. which makes them easy 
to handle in a flower bed, both at plant- 
ing and digging time. They may be 
planted early, as the longer their season 
of bloom, the smaller the flowers become. 


CULTURE 


LANT the roots twelve to eighteen 

inches apart in a single row, eighteen 
to twenty-four inches apart in a bed, or 
about twelve inches apart each way for 
a clump. In the dahlia “patch” we 
plant them two feet apart, in rows three 
feet apart. The object in growing Pom- 
pons is to produce many small flowers 
on a bushy plant. When two pairs of 
leaves have formed, the center of the 
plant should be pinched out; and again 
when the laterals have set buds, pinch 
out the center bud. The amount of 
pinching advisable varies with the differ- 
ent varieties, the stronger growers re- 
quiring the most pinching. If the sea- 
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Dahlia,—Minnie 


Mouse; a_ bowl 


arrangement in rich lavender and dark purple 


son is a normal one, bringing plenty of 
rain, this pinching will be sufficient; but 
if dry, and the growth becomes woody, 
a severe cutting back, just before a 
rain, will greatly benefit the plants. 

The little Pompons may be used many 
places in the flower garden. Scattered 
through the early-flowering perennials, 
they provide plenty of color in late 
Summer and Fall. Planted around a 
clump of gypsophila or other “disap- 
pearing” plants, they fill the space 
nicely. Plant them through the beds 
where self-sown poppies and cornflowers 
make a brave show in the early Summer. 
Use them along fences for a_ screen 
planting. Planted just back of a row 
of bearded iris along a walk, they are 
very effective. 

A new bed, in the process of being 
made ready for perennials, may well 
have the Pompons planted in it, either 
alone, or as a background for annuals, 
putting in the perennials after the dahlia 
roots are dug in the Fall. 

The clumps of roots of most Pom- 
pons are not difficult to winter. Smaller 
than those of the larger-flowered varie- 
ties, they need to be protected from dry- 
ing out by packing in peat moss or sand, 
or by a covering of newspapers. 


AS CUT FLOWERS 

f 4CH well-grown pompon plant pro- 

duces an enormous quantity of flow- 
ers. The wonderful range of color in 
these dainty and graceful flowers, with 
good foliage and slender stems, provide 
cut flowers for every purpose. They pos- 
sess exceptionally good lasting qualities, 
when cut in the early morning or late 
evening and plunged into cold water for 


a few hours. In the home, they are so 
easy to live with and fit in so many 
places. Lavenders in a erystal vase, reds 
in a low black bowl, the little white 
flowers in a white pottery container, a 
quantity of the autumn-colored varieties 
arranged loosely in a brown jar,—there 
are many possibilities for artistic flower 
arrangements. They are ideal for the 
sick room, arranged with their restful 
green foliage. Plenty of foliage should 
always be left on the flowers, as it is 
the most effective material for setting off 
the little blooms. The numerous flower 
holders now on the market are a big 
help in arranging the flowers in low con- 
tainers. Above everything they 
must never be crowded. 

For exhibition purposes, Pompon 
Dahlias must be two inches or under, 
ball-shaped, and full to the center. 
Where the quality is equal, the smaller 
flowers will win; but some of the small- 
er-flowered varieties do not have the 
perfectly-formed blooms nor the marvel- 
ous coloring of those a little larger that 
are well within the two-inch limit set 
for Pompons. Small size alone does not 
make a perfect Pompon. 


else, 


COMMENTS 
EVER discard a variety without try- 
ing it at least two years. For some 
reason a root from another section of 
the country may not bloom typically its 
first season in your garden. An example 
in my own garden was Minnie Mells, 
one of the loveliest littke Poms I have 
ever grown, which disappointed me 
greatly the first year I had it. How- 
ever, if you do not like a variety after 
(Continued on page 293) 
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SUMMER CARE 


OMEONE justly said, “Nature spon- 
taneously grows Spring Roses but 
the diligent gardener produces 
Autumn Roses.” 

Of course fireworks of once-blooming 
Hardy Climbers are extinguished in Au- 
tumn, but the “‘vines” retain an ornamen- 
tal value if they are properly cared for. 
However, we still have the multitudinous 
“Eyverblooming” classes (for which a bet- 
ter name would be “re-blooming”) and 
the quality of these Roses can be devel- 
oped to a point far superior to the most 
beautiful Spring Roses. To the diligent 
gardener, Autumn is the supreme rose 
season. These blooms are man-made 
which means that they will not come un- 
less the gardener induces them, and their 
size and beauty will be in proportion 
of the care given the plants during 
Summer. 

Some unthinking people object to the 
drudgery involved; it is not drudgery but 
a work of well-repaid love,—an invest- 
ment with sure dividends. 

If autumn blooms are not desired and 
the survival of the plants the: fol’owing 
Winter is of no concern, the plants may 
be left alone after the June bloom to 
fight their own battles against insects, 
diseases, and choking weeds; a struggle 
for life from which Roses do seldom 
emerge victorious. 

Summer eare covers two main points: 
Protection of foliage and attention to 
the soll. 

FOLIAGE 


loliage is the main support of the 
plant; a combination of the breathing 
and digestive apparatus which  trans- 
forms the raw food sent up from the roots 
into tissue-building material. Therefore 
removal of leaves from a growing plant 
is that much reduction of its growing 
power and when a wholesale defoliation 
occurs, the plant, choking. and starving. 
slumps into a state of coma; a complete 
inaction from which it may not recover 
for the rest of the season and may finally 
suceumb in Winter. 

It has been said that building of winter- 
hardiness of a rose plant begins in June; 
in other words the hardiness or maximum 
ability of a plant to withstand low win- 
ter temperature is in direct relation with 
the condition of the foliage throughout 
the previous Summer. “Save your fol- 
lage and vou save all.” 

Evervthing that grows or lives has its 
parasites and enemies. The Rose is no 
exception but the control of those para- 
sites is much easier than with many other 
types of plants, as for instance delphin- 
ium blight, aster wilt, lily mosaie, phlox 
rust, ete., ete. 

Insects attacking the Rose are of two 
kinds, chewing (beetles, worms, caterpil- 
lars, ete.) and sucking (aphis, greenflies, 
slugs, thrips, ete.). The chewing inseets 
must be poisoned. Arsenate of lead and 
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By Dr. J. H. NICOLAS, (New York) 


paris green were formerly used, but they 
leave an unsightly deposit on the fo iage 
and are liable to burn if applied too 
strong. Science has progressed and we 
now have clean and easily-applied in- 
secticides. 

Sucking insects cannot be poisoned 
since they do not eat but puncture the 
tender tips or leaves and suck the plant 
juices. They must be killed by a contact 
spray. Unless the pests are promptly 
checked, the plant will soon be exhausted 
to a complete standstill. As soon as they 
appear, and better still as a preventive, 
the plants are sprayed with a solution of 
nicotine sulphate and soap. Safe and 
more effective remedies are the commer- 
cial preparations which remove the dan- 
ger of burning caused by strong doses of 
nicotine and soap. When spraying, be 
sure to reach every insect. 


DISEASES 


The most common diseases liable to af- 
feet Roses and cause complete defoliation 
are mildew and black-spot. Mildew is a 
grayish, dusty-miller-like fungus attack- 
ing the tips and tender top foliage. It is 
genera'ly developed by sudden changes of 
temperature, warm days followed by cold 
damp nights. 

Black-spot is a dangerous and fast- 
spreading disease attacking older foliage, 
starting at the base of the plant and 
creeping up rapidly until the plant is 
completely defoliated and checked. It is 
recognized by a circular black spot on the 
leaves, which gradually turn yellow and 
drop. While mildew can be eured, black- 
spot is incurable, because the spores or 








Putting “How” Into Roses 


organisms are lodged between the two 
layers of the leaf and cannot be reached. 
Black-spot must be prevented by keeping 
the foliage covered with a fungicide that 
will destroy spores as they alight on the 
foliage. Do not wait until the trouble 
starts; it might be too late to prevent a 
serious infestation. To insure good Au- 
tumn Roses we start applying the fungi- 
cide as soon as the first leaves are fully 
developed and do it reguiarly every week 
or ten days, according to weather con- 
ditions. 

Suecess depends also upon the method 
of application. Since the more vulner- 
able part is the underside of the leaves, 
fungicide must be blown from the base 
of the plant upwards so as to cover 
fully the underside. 

There are two types of fungicide: The 
dry dust and the liquid spray. We pre- 
fer spray because it gives a more uni- 
form coverage. The dust most generally 
used is the Massey formula manufactured 
under various trademarks. To be effec- 
tive, Bordeax mixture must be made fresh 
ach time. It is rather “messy” and 
leaves an unsightly blue deposit on the 
foliage. Prepared sprays are clear, and 
leaves the foliage clean and glossy. 


SOIL 


An American visitor onee asked the 
great English rosarian, Rev. Pemberton, 
how he grew such wonderful Roses. 
“Keep the hoe active” was the cleric’s 
answer. Those four words are worth a 
book of instructions! 

Roses like and need much water, but 
that water must be in proportion to the 





Only a healthy Rose Bush gives the full beauty of bloom and foliage 
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retaining capacity of the soil, which means 
that surplus water must quickly find an 
outlet. Therefore, amount of water and 
frequency of application must be in rela- 
tion to the nature of the soil, sandy soil 
1equiring more frequent watering than 
heavy clay or a soil rich in humus, 

In watering a rose bed, an important 
thing is to be remembered: The foliage 
should not be wet when night comes. Ex- 
cess of moisture on foliage induces mil- 
dew and black-spot. Night air, even in 
Summer, may be already saturated with 
moisture, (hence morning dew), and to 
permit foliage to be covered with water 
at sundown with a moist night atmos 
phere approaching is to court a serious 
danger. 

The most practical way to water a rose 
bed—or any flower bed—is to let the hose 
run on the ground and saturate the soil 
as deeply as possible. Light surface 
watering is more harmful than beneficial. 

The level of a rose bed properly made 
should be about one inch lower than the 
surrounding ground or lawn, so as to 
form a basin which will hold water when 
the hose is running. If the soil is too 
high, a “saucer” can be made around 
each plant. A day or two after a good 
watering, the surface soil will be drained 
enough to be worked into a dust muleh. 


WINTER PROTECTION 


We may as well face the issue and be 
honest with ourselves. Hybrid Teas—at 
least that part aboveground, or soil level 

are not safely hardy without protection 
for about half to two-thirds of U. S. pop- 
ulation. But they are hardy and will with- 
stand almost any temperature with a 
simple protection. 

After several frosts have defoliated the 
plants and Winter is really with us, it 
is a wise and sanitary precaution to rake 
off all the leaves and apply to the ground 
a coating of some soil disinfectant and 
rake it in. Now is the time to give the 
last spray—it must be spray, as dust 
would do little good now that the foliage 
is off. This spray must be abundant. 
Thoroughly drench every part of the 
plant so that it goes into Winter in a 
clean condition. 

It is not the thermometer eold alone 
which does the damage, but the incidental 
conditions, wind and sun, mostly wind ix 
Midwinter and sun in late Winter or 
early Spring. 

Under normal conditions, most Hybrid 
Teas will stand short blasts of nearing 
zero, but if below-zero weather is to be 
expected plants will have to be protected. 

All sorts of devices have been sug- 
gested, some more costly than the re- 
placement of a!l the plants would be. 
Beware of “loving your Roses to death.” 
The simpler the protection, the more 
effective. 

The most important part of the plant 
is the base, and if this is made safe, the 
rest matters not; as pruning, if properly 
done, will remove the tops, alive or dead. 
First tie up the branches together so that 
the wind will not batter them; then hill 
up about eight inches, drawing the soil 
up around the plant. Better not use 
any other material—Mother Earth is the 
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A delightful and picturesque combination of Climbing Roses and Hybrid Teas 


best and the safest. In case of close 
planting, it may be necessary to bring 
soil from another part of the garden. 
It would be well to fill the hollow furrows 
between plants with a manure of some 
kind, either stable or barn or leaves. 
Where the rose beds are exposed to high 
wind, scattering of straw, long wood 
shavings, or laying spruce or hemlock 
boughs will help to break it, and also 
the sun rays. 

In sections where the ground is apt 
to freeze below the root depth (twelve to 
fifteen inches) it may be advisable to 
cover the entire plant, shortening the tops 
and either covering with earth the remain- 
ing part of the plant or loosening the 
base, laying the plant on its side, and 
covering it entirely with soil. This is to 
prevent evaporation while the roots ean- 
not absorb any moisture from a frozen 
ground. At least Roses that were planted 
in the Spring should be entirely covered 
after having the tops pruned back and 
late soft growth removed. Vegetable 
hampers make good protection. 

Another good method is to tie up the 
branches and put around each plant a 
piece of screen wire about fifteen or 
eighteen inches high, thus forming a tube 
about six to nine inches in diameter, ac- 
cording to the size of the plant; and fil 
this tube with buckwheat hulls, peat moss, 
or small coal ashes from which dust has 
been sifted out. When this is done, 
spread manure between the plants, if 
available. 


Hardy Climbers, being more exposed 


to the wind, may need protection in 
Northern States and in the Midwestern 
Plains. This is best given by taking them 


down from the supports, laying them on 
the ground, and covering them with straw 
or leaves, but they may winter well on 
the ground away from sweeping winds 
even without cover. If they cannot easily 
be taken down, a piece of oilcloth tied up 


on the north or west side of the support 
will often be sufficient. 

Climbing Hybrid Teas, and Teas, need 
that same protection north of the Mason- 
Dixon line unless they are on the southern 
exposure of a wall or house. 

Standard (Tree) Roses: A hood of 
burlap with straw stuffed between the 
branches is sufficient generally; or, after 
loosening the soil at the base, the plant 
may be bent so that the head can be cov- 
ered with soil or straw. Do not use tar 
or impervious paper, as the wood needs 
the air and moisture. 

Hybrid Perpetuals and Polyanthas 
(Baby Ramblers) are reasonably hardy 
anywhere, except perhaps in extreme 
Northeastern States and the Northern 
Prairie States, where in a normal Win- 
ter the temperature is likely to go to 20 
degrees below zero. 

Polyanthas are protected by butting 
soil around the plants as high as possible. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals are cut back to 
about three feet, the branches tied to- 
gether, wrapped in long straw or matting, 
and soil butted around the base, 





EDITOR’S NOTE:—The above article is the 
second and concluding installment of Dr. 
Nicolas’ practical rose suggestions which 
were begun in the April issue. The illustra- 
tions used in the first installment were with 
the permission of the Jackson and Perkins 
Company, by whom they are copyrighted. 


Readers will be interested to know that Dr. 
Nicolas has been presented, by the Italian 
Government, with a gold medal for originat- 
ing a new golden-yellow Rose which won in 
a contest held in Rome. This medal was 
presented at the International Flower Show 
in March. The Rose has been christened 
Eclipse, and it was greatly admired by the 
many visitors at the International Flower 
Show. 








EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by thew fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“Te who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“T am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm,” —COwWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


Fire-walking,—Fake or Fact? 


month, Miriam Milner French mentions a phenome- 
non, (if it may be called that), produced by East Indians, 
as reported from time to time, and which has also been 
reported as having been performed by the Red Indians 
of North America. 

An article in the Scientific American which has just 
come to my attention, under the heading ‘‘ Fake or Fact,’’ 
quotes from a letter written by A. W. Peters, in which he 
refers to a book called ‘‘Mystic Isles of the South Seas,’’ 
which describes certain rituals performed by tribes in 
Tahiti. Thus we have three separate references, about 
three separate primitive peoples, who perform the same 
unexplainable feat. 

The Scientific American referred this question to Peter 
H. Buek of Yale University, and Mr. Buck attempts to 
explain away the unexplainable by suggesting that he did 
not know where there had been any scientific investiga- 
tion made by men who were qualified. He also suggests 
that the stones used might be bad or poor conductors of 
heat, and that the heat of the upper surfaces of the stones 
was not sufficient to burn the thick soles of the fire- 
walkers. Other explanations were offered, suggesting that 
the stones were carefully leveled so that they would not 
slip, and that burning pieces of wood and hot embers 
were removed from the surface of the stones; that the 
fire-walkers were careful not to tread on live embers 
between the stones, indicating that the embers burned, 
while the upper surface of the stones did not burn. 


All these explanations seem inadequate; and while this 
Editor will not say that the fire-walking is a fake or 
fact, there are doubtiess things about it which cannot be 
readily understood. Many of the so-called tricks per- 
formed by the East Indians have been shown to be abso- 
lutely unexplainable; others have in cases been shown to 
be fake, or tricks, rather than the performance of any 
supernatural or phenomenal feats. 

The power of mind over matter seems to have no limita- 
tion; and while I will not say that the attitude of mind 
which the fire-walkers assume, has an important influence 
on the action of fire on their bare feet, I will say that 
such a result is altogether possible. For some twenty 
years I was in the cold storage business, both as an opera- 
tor and as a builder of plants, and have been in and out 
of cold storage rooms and low-temperature freezing rooms 
many times. In not a single case,—with one exception,— 
do I remember having felt any ill effects from a sudden 
change from the heat of Summer to the low-temperature 
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or cold rooms,—even zero freezers. Once I worked for 
nearly half a day in a temperature of about 32 degrees, 
and did actually suffer as a result, but that was my own 
carelessness. Going in and out of rooms, even when stay- 
ing for some minutes or fractions of an hour, has never 
given me the least bother. I have seen people go into cold 
rooms, (and even when the room was not so very cold), 
and imagine that they were half frozen. Attitude of mind 
in this case has a very important influence on the actual 
physiological result. With this as a basis, is it not possible 
that the mental preparation of fire-walkers could have 
much to do with the uniform and phenomenal success of 
their undertakings? 


What is said here is to call attention to things which are 
unexplainable, and to suggest careful observation, toler- 
ance, and deliberation in forming even teritative impres- 
sions. Miss French’s reference to the quotation, ‘‘There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy,’’ may very well be applied 
here. Scientists are wont to explain things in their own 
way,—sometimes more or less scientifically, and sometimes 
very much nonsensically. 


This old Editor always pleads for tolerance and the 
possibility that there are elements in these little-under- 
stood things which should be given careful consideration 
and study, even without assuming that a true solution may 
be arrived at. 





Lilies More Popular 


“T°“HE popularity of Lilies as a garden flower has 

increased of recent years, and with the introduction 
of new, improved and more or less hardy varieties it 
may be said that Lilies will in the future be an important 
feature of every garden. 


An article last month by Edwin C. Powell calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there are two forms of the Philippine 
Lily; one of which is not hardy and the other which is 
fairly hardy under northern conditions. This indicates 
that lily information has not been disseminated as thor- 
oughly as may be. It will be one purpose of this maga- 
zine to help increase lily information during the coming 
months. 


Many of the Hybrid Lilies which are now being intro- 
duced, even the native or species Lilies which have been 
discovered growing wild, are not hardy under northern 
conditions, and this fact should be well-known. There is 
another factor in lily growing; they are, speaking quite 
generally, short-lived, by comparison with the Daffodil, 
for instance. The Daffodil is long-lived and very hardy; 
Lilies are short-lived, and at best only half-hardy or 
partly hardy, depending on conditions. They may be 
considered as biennials, or as short-lived perennials. Lily 
fanciers should therefore plan on growing a new stock 
every two or three years. Again, please note, these 
statements are general and not specific. 

In this issue George L. Slate has an article, ‘‘Sugges- 
tions for Improving One’s Lilies,’’ which will be of much 
interest to lily fanciers, in view of what is said in the 
above paragraph, that the Lily is short-lived and at best 
only half hardy or partly hardy. As Professor Slate 
points out, there is wide scope for improvement, and he 
has already done considerable work along this line. As 
he is a scientifically-trained plant investigator or breeder, 
and has worked on the Lily as a hobby and as a personal 
matter, we may expect something important from his 
pen during the coming months. 
from the small individual grower in the back-lot garden 
to the large commercial growers, may well watch these 
columns for the interesting things which Professor Slate 
and other experienced and authoritative writers may tell 
us about Lilies and lily improvement. 
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Those who grow Lilies, | 
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The Cooper Plan and Growing Flowers 


ROM an Illinois town comes to me an interesting 

letter telling of the value of the simple-minded edi- 
torials which have been imposed upon readers of this 
magazine. A part of this letter is reproduced herewith: 


“Your magazine is read with much interest in this sec- 
tion, because of its wonderful articles covering the experi- 
ences of so many gardeners. We read first the editorials 
which are inspiring and comforting to us poor mortals 
trying to express ourselves through Mother Nature. 

“Due to the depression we were thrown almost on our 
own resources during the past year, and the garden has 
been our mainstay. 

“This experience has brought our fami.y together. My 
husband never seemed able to figure out my great love 
for gardening and tried to discourage me from spending 
so much time in it. When he found himself out of a job 
and with time on his hands, he was keyed to the breaking 
point. With a little persuasion he began working in the 
garden, and in a short time, (though ashamed to admit it), 
liking it. His health improved. In some way what we 
lacked financially we had doubled spiritually, and he came 
to understand that money was not everything. We have 
also found something that money could not buy,—a bond 
bringing the family together, companionship, understanding, 
and tolerance.” 


What better evidence could be produced to show the 
great spiritual value of soil-contact and the practical and 
inspirational value of THE CooPEr PLAN as a scheme of 
living? While in this case THz PLAN was a necessity 
rather than a choice, yet the effect was the same. 

There are many hundreds and even thousands of cases 
where the above experience would have equally as bene- 
ficial an effect. Not every wife is able to be the guiding 
spirit in ease of disaster and trouble, as in this case, but 
there are many families where this is the case. An anchor 
to the windward in the shape of a country place, be it 
ever so humble and meager, is desirable for any family. 
But attitude of mind is necessary to make such a home 
most effective and profitable in a spiritual as well as a 
practical way. If one is to get the most out of soil- 
contact, it will be because undertaken as a choice and 
after thorough deliberation. 

While it has not been my purpose to heavily stress the 
practical side of THe Cooper PLAN so far as saving in 
cost of living is concerned, because this really is of less 
importance than the great spiritual, moral, and health 
uplift which soil-contact gives; yet the practical side of 
the question is also of importance. Just now when con- 
ditions are so bad, many people find their country places 
productive of either saving in expenses of living, or in 
actual income from sale of products. 

The basic thought behind what I have been writing 
under the heading ‘‘THEr Cooper PLAN,’’ is that the full 
life can only be lived on the land. The advantages of 
such a way of living depend on the circumstances of the 
person adopting THE PLAN, or various phases of it, as I 
have discussed ‘it in these columns. I hope to discuss 
other phases in future. 


Rain and Snow Bring Fertility 


A® the years pass the human race is gaining wisdom; 
and some of the old-time wisdom which was never 
well-classified or systematized, is being demonstrated by 
scientific research and experimentation. Nevertheless this 
old-time wisdom is as pure a brand of real wisdom as 
though it had been backed all these years by the very best 
of scientific research. Accurate observation and practical 
application are not a product of modern times, and this 
Editor for one has great respect for the painstaking effort 
which so many of our pioneer ancestors applied to the 
science of husbandry. 
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It has been known for many years that a snowfall on 
unfrozen ground in the Spring of the year brought fer- 
tility, and such a snowfall was called the ‘‘poor man’s 
manure.’’ Can’t imagine how it was ever discovered that 
snowfall carried fertility with it, but this old saying has 
been proved to be wisdom ‘‘of the first water.’’ It has 
also been proven that rainfall carries with it fertilizing 
elements which are absorbed from the atmosphere. 

Therefore this Editor for one appreciates to the full 
what R. R. Henderson has given us under the heading 
‘‘FPertility from the Atmosphere in Rain or Snow.’’ Thus 
does science verify the impressions, (or perhaps it is the 
intuition), of our forefathers. It would be going too far 
to say that the fact of fertility in rain or snow was not 
based on some sort of positive knowledge, but possibly 
intuition may have had something to do with it too. How- 
ever, the thought that a spring snowfall on unfrozen 
ground was the ‘‘poor man’s manure’’ may have been 
based on the thought that a late snowfall melting slowly 
and all soaking into the ground, had the effect of increas- 
ing chemical action in the soil, as well as adding moisture 
where needed. 

Observations on the part of those contacting natural 
phenomena often gives impressions which are good as a 
basis for a theory to be demonstrated by scientific research 
and experimentation. So this old notion may have been 
based on practical experience about which this Editor 
knows nothing. The man who can put himself in step 
with the universe and in step with Nature’s processes, 
can go far in pioneering for the scientific fellows who come 
after, and who base their activities on mathematics and 
exact observation and research. 


Gardens of the Taj Mahal 


HE world-famous Taj Mahal, considered the most 

perfect example of the Mogul or Saracenic style of 
architecture, and by many the most beautiful building in 
the world, is worthy of our attention because of the horti- 
cultural aspect of this important piece of human accom- 
plishment. The gardens surrounding this magnificent 
building are as important to the striking effect and in 
creating the atmosphere of the place, as are the architec- 
tural features themselves. 

The Taj Mahal was built by the Emperor Jehan for his 
Empress, Mumtaz Mahal. The Emperor is also buried 
here. Begun in 1632, it was completed in 1650. During 
its construction all temple-building was stopped by the 
Emperor’s orders, so that the chief energy of the empire 
was devoted to the construction of this particular shrine. 
The tomb building is of white marble and is 186 feet 
square, and interior of the dome is 58 feet in diameter, 
with a total height of 210 feet. The tomb structure is set 
on a raised terrace, from the corners of which rise four 
slim white minarets or towers. It is said to have been 
designed by the famous architect, Ustad Isa, of either 
Turkish or Persian ancestry. 

The setting of the terrace and the tomb is in the midst 
of ‘an exquisite garden surrounded by a red sandstone 
wall, and a gate and a mosque are subsidiary elements in 
the design.. The photograph of the Taj Mahal which is 
shown on another page of this issue gives a good idea of 
the importance of the horticultural features in creating 
the atmosphere of sublimity which surrounds the tomb. 
The simple details of this garden are worthy of note. Our 
picture shows a pool with water plants, and the rows of 
eypresses flanked by palms, giving an approach to the 
tomb which induces reverence on the part of those who 
visit this remarkable work of art. 

As a classie piece of architecture the Taj Mahai stands 
almost by itself. The gardens surrounding this beautiful 
tomb are likewise a classic in garden architecture or 
landscaping. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


ROM the belief that all men are cre- 

ated equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
chief among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, came forth that 
memorable Declaration that led up to 
the independence of the American col- 
onies, and the formation of the greatest 
governmental achievement in history. 

Whether he be rich or poor, learned 
or unlearned, the essence of the underly- 
ing cause of every desire of every person 
is happiness. In the preamble of our 
country’s Constitution, the chief purposes 
for its adoption are set forth as being the 
establishment of justice, insurance of 
domestic tranquility, promotion of the 
general welfare, and security of the bless- 
ings of liberty “to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

Of that document, Gladstone, one of 
England’s greatest statesmen, said: “The 
American Constitution is the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” 
Providing as it does, the principles of 
personal liberty, religious freedom, and 
protection of life and property, it insures 
for the American citizen of either birth 
or adoption the right to an unhampered 
chance for his pursuit of happiness, such 
as is found in no other country. 

That “all men are born equal,” is a 
truism that of course goes only as regards 
their rights under civil, moral, and relig- 
ious principles; for differences due to 
prenatal influences revealed in mental 
capacities are as great and as diversified 
as in physical vigor. 

The world has given us but one Shakes- 
peare; America but one Washington,—but 
one Lincoln; and there will probably 
never again come to our national life a 
worthy counterpart of our own lately- 
lamented and greatly-beloved Will Rogers. 

In his Life of George Washington, 
Irving wrote: “Heredity rank may be an 
illusion; but heredity virtue gives a patent 
of innate nobleness beyond all the 
blazonry of the Herald’s College.” 

“How shall a man escape from his 
ancestors?” asks Emerson, “or draw off 
from his veins the black drop which he 
drew from his father’s or his mother’s 
life? It often appears in a family, as if 
all the qualities of the progenitors were 
potted in several jars,—some ruling 
quality in each son or daughter of the 
house,—and sometimes the unmixed tem- 
perament, the rank, unmitigated elixir, 
the family vice, is drawn off in a sep- 
arate individual, and the others are pro- 
portionately relieved.” 

It is said of Diogenes, that he struck 
the father when the son swore! Of the 
two great forces or master influences in 
the organie world, heredity and environ- 
ment, heredity is doubtless much the 
stronger. In the animal kingdom, the 
very lowest forms of life have nothing 
to learn from environment, since from 
the moment of birth the few simple acts 
employed in the securing of food and 
seeking avoidance of danger are guided 
by instinetive impulses that through gen- 
erations of repetition have become estab- 
lished tendencies. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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Suggestions for Improving One’s Lilies 


By GEORGE L. SLATE, (N. Y.) 


HE improvement of one’s stock of 
Lilies is a fascinating and by no 


means difficult hobby. For many 
years certain lily authorities have held 
that Lilies were virtually ineapab'e of 
improvement. Efforts to produce hybrid 
forms were considered as attempts to 
gild the Lily and censured accordingly. 
For nearly a century Lilium testaceum 
held the title of the only hybrid Lily 
worth growing. The production in recent 
years of some very desirable hybrid 
Lilies, and the vogue for raising Lilies 
from seed, has revealed some of the 
possibilities in lily improvement. 

One may well ask the question—‘Why 
should Lilies be improved?” The answer 
that I will give is this: All plants are 
characterized by their faults and by care- 
ful breeding these faults may be elimin- 
ated in part. Some faults will probably 
never succumb to the plant breeder, but 
at least the general level of excellence in 
Lilydom may be raised materially, and 
even the beginner in lily eulture may 
have a share in improving the Lilies in his 
own garden. It is the purpose of this 
article to make a few suggestions to the 
beginner who would have better Lilies. 

For the purpose of illustration let us 
begin with a bed of a dozen or more 
Regal Lilies just coming into bloom. 
These are probably seedlings; and being 
such, vary considerably in such characters 
as time of bloom, height of stem, vigor 
of plant, placement and number of 
flowers on the stem, amount of pink 
color on the buds, size and openness of 
the flowers, and other less-important char- 
acters. The different plants may vary 
as much as a week or more in their time 
of blooming. In one lot of seedlings 
bloomed by the writer it was possible 
to select early, midseason, and _late- 
blooming plants of L. regale, none of 
which overlapped much in time of bloom- 
ing. If seeds had been saved from the 
early- and late-blooming plants, a begin- 
ning would have been made towards the 
establishment of early and late strains 
of the Regal Lilv. If we desire to de- 
velop an early strain, select the earliest 
plant of good habit, hand-pollinate the 
flowers just before they open, with pollen 
of another early-blooming plant, and then 
mark the plant with an appropriate label. 
Pollinating the plant with its own pollen 
is not advisable for the beginner, as 
occasionally there are plants that fail to 
set seed to their own pollen. Using the 
pollen of another plant assures one of a 
seed crop. The resulting seeds may then 
be planted and grown to maturity, and 
selection continued. If unusually early 
or especially desirable forms appear, 
they may be propagated vegetatively as 
will be described in a later article. The 
same method may be applied to the other 
characters; in fact one will soon learn to 
take into account the other characters 
when selecting seed and pollen plants. 

All of the Lilies that are readily raised 
from seed may be improved in the same 
manner. Others that are easily raised 


from seed are L. tenuifolium, L. amabile, 
L. formosanum, L. Henryi, L. concolor, 
L. dauricum, and L. elegans. Variation 
is great among these Lilies, and in the 
nase of the last two, which propagate 
very rapidly by vegetative methods, seed 
propagation is much to be desired. Con- 
siderable disease is present in these two 
species and since this mosaic disease is 
not transmitted through the seed it may 
be avoided by raising seedlings. 

In a batch of seed ings many equal to, 
or even superior to the parents, will 
appear and may be saved. Selection 
with L. dauricum and L. elegans should 
be in the direction of securing clearer 
and purer reds and yellows. Many of 
the seedlings will be rather dwarfish in 
stature and of possible value in the rock 
garden. 

One who is growing Lilies from seed 
will sooner or later have the pleasant 
surprise of finding chance hybrids among 
his seedlings. If meritorious, these may 
be saved and propagated vegetatively, 
and add their beauty to the garden. 

The writer ventures the prophecy that 
the individual who raises a few species 
of Lilies from seed and observes them 
carefully wi!l soon become an enthusiastic 
lily breeder. 


The Cheerful Bleeding Heart 


HEN the Bleeding Hearts (Dicen- 

tra spectabilis) I had bought 
rather late in the season arrived in the 
midst of the first severe freeze of the 
Winter, I felt distressed. The fleshy 
roots were matted together and frozen 
so hard it was impossible to disentangle 
them and get them from the packing 
box without first thawing them out in 
a warm room. At the time, the ground 
was frozen and covered with a _ thick 
blanket of snow. However, there soon 
followed a brief rise in temperature 
which allowed me to dispose of them 
without much delay. More freezing 
weather, ice, sleet, and snow followed. 


To escape the rigors of the Winter 
I went to South Georgia, taking about 
a dozen of the left-over clumps with 
me. On January 10th I set them out 
in the yard where I was staying. Despite 
the continued cold weather that followed. 
the plants soon showed evidences of 
growth. Six weeks later, on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, they were blooming. The 
bright-pink blossoms made a striking 
combination with the white-and-blue 
Roman hyacinths that were then bloom- 
ing in the border with them. What a 
delightful surprise to see the national 
colors—red, white, and blue—displayed 
on that auspicious day! It was the first 
real warm spring-like day of the new 
year. 

The Bleeding Heart seems then to be 
the first of the herbaceous perennials to 
bloom. The graceful sprays of bright- 
pink blossoms add a cheerful note to 
the early-spring garden, like nothing else. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
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A piece of real landscape architecture which simulates Nature closely. 
And after all, the best landscaping is at least a partial copy of Nature 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, 


AY gives no half portions. 
M Instead, her generosity is so 

great that we cannot take ad- 
vantage of all she has to offer. 


With much of Nature scarcely awake, 
the wildflowers in contrast are already 
showing two interesting stages; the com- 
ing of a seemingly endless succession of 
new flowers, and the plants just past 
blooming, already forming  seed-pods, 
some of them quite large, apparently out 
of proportion to the dainty flowers that 
preceded them. The early woods flowers 
are making haste to blossom and form 
their seeds before the foliage of the trees 
prevents the life-giving sun to reach 
them. 

In early May marsh marigolds are in 
their prime. As their petals fade and 
begin to drop, the deeper gold of rag- 
wort is opening close at hand. 


The bright new leaves of hepatica are 
nearly mature. Unlike most of the early 
flowers, hepatica leaves will endure 
through the following Summer and Win- 
ter, dying with the first warm days of 
early Spring. 

In May we find the flowers so closely 
associated with childhood, the violet. 
There are numerous species of woods 
violet, but the sturdy meadow violet, or 
Johnny-jump-up, is perhaps the best 
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known, growing in profusion in many 
places. 


We may look for the buds of wild 
ginger, the mysterious plant that hides 
its light under a bushel, so to speak. 
Its leaves are conspicuous enough, but 
unless we know its habits we may never 
see its interesting bell-shaped flowers. 
But knowing, we reach down along the 
leaf stocks, earefully removing dead 
leaves, and there, on the damp earth 
is the brownish-purple flower! 


The white stars of wild strawberries 
are dotting the grassy fence rows, prom- 
ising a feast to anyone who will have 
patience to gather ripe berries in June. 


Certain trees, not to be outdone by 
the dainty wild flowers, are conspicuous 
on the landscape throughout the month. 
The white of cherry, plum, and pear, 
and the delicate pink of peach, makes 
each tree a huge bouquet in itself. A 
few days later when the white blossoms 
are falling we are reminded of snow flur- 
ries, which is not at all unpleasant, with 
Summer just ahead. The apple follow- 
ing in the succession of fruit blossoms is 
as dainty and fragrant as a wild rose, 
its white bloom faintly touched with 
pink. Redbud and dogwood will be 
coming out by middie May, and many 
other forest trees are blossoming through- 


out the month, although in such an in- 
conspicuous manner that many of us are 
not aware of it. 


The pussy willows that made such 
lovely bouquets in February when we 
forced sprigs,of them in vases of water, 
and which blossomed naturally outdoors 
in late March, are now fuzzy bunches of 
white cotton about to be blown thither 
and yon by the wind. 


Coming upon a tangle of wild grape- 
vines in May is a delightful experience 
not soon forgotten. The scent of the 
cultivated grape blossom is refreshing, 
but is not to be compared to its wild 
relative. 


In early May, bird migration is still 
in full swing, although many of the 
earlier migrants have long since built 
their nests and are now rearing their 
families. The Baltimore oriole spending 
his Winter in South America, is just 
at this time making his appearance. 
Before the middle of the month the great 
warbler migration is passing through on 
its way to Canada. The warblers, too, 
hail from sunny South America, and 
their spring migration is an event of 
greatest importance to ornithologists. 


At this time of year many people who 
take great pride in their lawns, are won- 
dering, somewhat in despair, why Nature 
is so profuse in the production of dande- 
lions. In their earlier stages, and indeed 
it is not too late yet, they are delicious 
prepared for “greens.” After they have 
blossomed and formed fuzzy seed balls, 
certain birds are very fond of them. 
One sees the sparrow industriously pick- 
ing them apart for the seeds, and the 
goldfinch finds in them the first seed 
producer of the season. There are other 
birds fond of this posy in its seed stage, 
so after all, that is excuse enough for 
the dandelion’s prolific existence. 


Although we consider the toad a very 
plain creature, his love song heard this 
month is as sweet as anything we hear 
in Nature. Hopping laboriously toward 
a pool or stream, he pours forth his 
love in song. His mate who has hopped 
to the pool also, even with more effort 
than he, for she is larger, deposits her 
eggs in the quiet water. A short time 
later we may find innumerable small tad- 
poles of both the toad and frog, the 
former living in the water until they 
have acquired lungs and legs, after which 
they spend the remainder of their lives 
on dry land, except at mating time. 


May is filled with the songs of Nature 
and with the beauty and fragrance of 
flowers. If we are able to appreciate 
them in their full value, we find this 
earth a pretty good place to live. 


Flower Guessing Contest 


1. Isir. 8. Umeg. 

2. Oliva. 9. Haladi. 
3. Idsay. 10. Rates. 

4. Aturnimust 11. Votile. 
5. Knips. 12. Yoppp. 
6. Hopal. 18. Ilakcar. 
7. Yonape. 14. Maoldrig. 


15. Anutpie. 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Reviews of New Books 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


LILIES. By H. Drysdale Woodcock 
and J. Coutts. Illustrated. 242 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$6.00. 


Lilies is a monograph which must take 
its place as an authority on the genus 
lilium and notholirion for some time to 
come. ° 

Written by two Englishmen, one of 
whom, J. Coutts, V. H. M., is curator of 
the Royal Botanie Gardens at Kew, this 
is a complete handbook for the use of lily 
specialists and for amateurs as well. 

All species are listed, with every known 
variety and hybrid. Descriptions are his- 
torical, botanical, and geographical, and 
full notes are also given on _ correct 
culture. 

A chapter on the Make-up of the Lily, 
designed especially for the amateur, is 
particularly helpful not only for its illu- 
minating text, but for the beautifully-exe- 
cuted and highly-artistic line drawings 
which illustrate it. Too many American 
garden books are limited in both useful- 
ness and beauty because of inadequate 
and unimaginative illustrations and work- 
ing drawings. Perhaps that is one of the 
many reasons why English garden books 
are so popular here. 

There are chapters on all phases of lily 
culture (which may not suit climatic con- 
ditions in this country) and three appen- 
dices comprising (1) Bibliography, (2) 
Notes on Lilium Notholirion, Nomacharis 
and Fritillaria, (3) Instructions for Stor- 
ing and Packing Bulbs. 

The many photographs used for illus- 
tration are of an unusually high quality, 
adding much to the value of the book. 


BULBS FOR YOUR GARDEN. By 
Allen H. Wood, Jr. Illustrated. 210 
pages. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$2.75. 


Another bulb book—and a good one, 
too! Of course the author has his pet 
hobbies to which he devotes extra space, 
but he neglects little of the wide field and 
scope of the subject. 

In addition to the true bulbs—lilies, 
narcissi, tulips, ete.—he diseusses briefly 
all the corms and tubers. These chapters 
are perhaps Mr. Wood’s “heel of Achilles,” 
but since the book is preeminently about 
bulbs, the reader need not be too much 
disappointed at the somewhat meager in- 
formation provided on such plants as 
bulbous irises or dahlias. The true bulbs 
are dealt with exhaustively,—lists, tables 
of species, and varieties being a feature 
of the text. 

There are chapters on such interesting 
subjects as Western Native Bulbs for 
Eastern Gardens, Bulbs in the Rock 
Garden, and Plant Orchids in Your Gar- 
den. Chapter XII on Sisters of the Iris 
gives information on those little-known 
plants, the moraea and the mariea. 

The section on Indoor Winter Gardens 
is of special interest. After going over 
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the list of appropriate bulbs for indoor 
bloom, Mr. Wood takes off for new terri- 
tory. His subject is succulents for indoor 
use, and these pages are among the most 
interesting in the book. His description 
of those strange little African Mesem- 
bryanthemums, the Flowering Stones, is 
really absorbing, and those who have not 
yet become acquainted with its various 
forms will wish to do so after reading 
this chapter. 


BIGGER AND BETTER ROSES. By 
C. F. Mappin. Illustrated. 155 pages. 
Robert M. McBride & Company. $2.00. 


The author of this very new rose 
monograph is an honor and medal winner 
for prize roses. His book is taken up 
largely with cultivation, thinning, prun- 
ing, and exhibiting. The cultural methods 
he advocates, though revolutionary in some 
cases, have certainly given Major Mappin 
successful results and are here offered 
for the enlightment of the amateur who 
wants to know the pleasure of growing 
really fine roses. . 

However, the reader who purchases this 
book under the impression that he will 
find lists of sure-fire hardy roses or of 
dependable hybrid teas, is doomed to 
complete disappointment. Your reviewer 
opened confidently to the chapter entitled 
“The Selection of Varieties,” to find only 
a few brief pages couched in most general 
terms, on what not to select. Major 
Mappin informs the reader that he must 
never accept the advice of friend or foe 
about a new rose and that show exhibits 
of novelties cannot be counted upon. He 
feels—made cynical no doubt by his 
experiences as an exhibitor—that those 
of one’s friends who have made a rose 
“find” will selfishly remain silent on the 
subject; and that exhibited new varieties 
are more an answer to the public’s 
insatiable demand for novelty than a 
guarantee of excellence. The solution of 
the problem propounded in the chapter’s 
title, i. e. “The Selection of Varieties,” 
is left entirely to the ingenuity of the 
reader. 

We are informed in a foreword by 
Robert S. Lemmon, Associate Editor of 
House and Garden, that this book was 
written of English rose growing, but that 
the text has been edited to cover different 
growing conditions in this country. 


THE NEW GARDEN. By Richard 
Sudell, A.R.H.S. Illustrated. 348 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


After all, why an English handbook on 
practical amateur gardening? 

This is an interesting volume, written 
from rather a different angle than are 
our own practical garden books—but here, 
even more than in most English garden 
books, there is the insurmountable barrier 
of different conditions of soil and climate, 
with the consequent variation in plant 
material and culture. 


The admirable lists of flowers are for 
chalk, marl, or clay soils; but there is no 
mention of our own acid soil with its 
interesting list of flower inhabitants. The 
chapter on the Choice of Plants with its 
tabular lists is of very real value to all 
gardeners. Many people will wish to own 
the book for this feature alone. Mr. 
Sudell also gives considerable space to 
garden plans and the working out of 
these plans. 

There is a section on fruit raising, 
but this is not generally applicable to 
American gardens where fruit trees grow 
so much more happily than in the dank 
chill of England. Vegetables for the 
home garden are included, but can an 
English book on vegetable growing give 
us the information we need? Tomatoes, 
melons, cucumbers, and corn are not even 
mentioned, since the former two must be 
grown in frames abroad, and the latter 
is an American institution. 

No doubt the omnivorous reader of 
garden literature will want this book ;— 
there is much valuable information in it 
if one cares to sort out what is of value 
to the American gardener. 


THE GARDENER’S FIRST YEAR. By 
Alfred Bates. Illustrated by the 
author. 146 pages. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00. 


Simplicity of expression is important 
in handbooks for amateurs, and Mr. Bates 
has achieved an almost childlike clarity 
of style in The Gardener’s First Year 
without sacrificing sustained interest in 
his text. 

Though the market just now is flooded 
with garden books for beginners, this is 
a volume which cannot be dismissed as 
“another handbook.” It has been planned 
with thoughtful originality and executed 
with the knowledge which comes of per- 
sonal experience. Such a book is refresh- 
ing and inspiring to the jaded reviewer 
who finds on her desk so many practical 
handbooks, each cut by the same old 
pattern, following slavishly in the foot- 
steps of early standard books of this type. 

Mr. Bates has chapters on Different 
Kinds of Plant Life,’ What a Plant Is, 
How the Seed is Made, and on English 
and Latin Piant Names. In his intro- 
duction he tells us that as a growing boy 
he found it diffieult to get adequate 
answers to questions on such subjects, 
and he has in this book made an effort 
to provide information on all matters 
which naturally come to the mind of the 
garden beginner. 

A seeond section of the book is devoted 
entirely to descriptive lists of flowers 
with illustrations by the author and to 
seed-planting tables—both valuable addi- 
tions to the text. 

The Gardener’s First Year is well worth 
owning. The children will be able to 
understand it—if their parents can be 
persuaded to part with it long enough 
to give the young folks a chance. 
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The Famous Taj Mahal at Agra, India. 


A Tomb built for a Queen who, it is said, first discovered rose water. 














The finest example of eastern architecture. 


A Formal 


Artificial Lotus Lake graces the approach to this beautiful “Poem in Marble” 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


I find earth not grey, but rosy; 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue; 
Do I stop? I pluck a Posy, 
Do I stand and stare? All’s blue. 


Rost. BROWNING 


HO doesn’t love a water-garden ? 

Almost everyone who can man- 

age it, boasts of some sort of a 

pool, be it nothing more preten- 
tious than an old sunken wash tub in 
which to grow some exquisite water lilies 
of many kinds and hues. Our ordinary 
but lovely sweet-scented pond lily was 
used medicinally by the Red Indian medi- 
cine folk for women’s ailments; the roots 
cut fine and boiled in an infusion were 
considered an excellent gargle for sore 
throat or mouth,—good also for bowel 
complaint. 

Centuries upon centuries the East has 
acclaimed the lotus queen of lilies, and 
the flower has become a sacred symbol in 
art—painting, sculpture, and in poetry. 
Hardly a temple garden in either China 
or Japan but boasts a lotus pond—a 
natural one of course. When one of these 
beauties bursts into bloom, it announces 
the achievement proudly with a sort of 
mild blast-of-triumph-kind of exploding 
sound distinctly heard a little way off 
when a whole lot of them are bursting 
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By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


open at the same time. The entire plant 
is used in the Orient,—root-stock, stems, 
flowers, and seeds. From the root a flour 
is made equal to the best arrow-root, and 
believed by the Chinese to be very nour- 
ishing, preserving the body and giving it 
great vigor. Boiled down in water with 
sugar the root is often preserved and 
sometimes a thick jelly is also made; or 
it may be cooked and served as any plain 
boiled vegetable; or the seeds roasted. 

While water lilies, including the stately 
lotus, look perhaps most lovely when 
growing naturally, they still are exquisite 
when grown in strictly formal artificial 
pools or lakes. One lotus lake where 
anything less than strict formality would 
look out of place is long and narrow, on 
either side of which are wide stone walks 
that lead up to the most famous as well 
as the most beautiful building in the 
world,—the Taj Mahal at Agra, India, 
called by poets a “poem in marble.” No 
other flowers are grown in this simple but 
formal garden; except among the tall 
dignified trees are great beds of stately 
sweet-scented stocks filling the air with 
fragrance. The rich colors form a pleas- 
ing contrast to the velvety green grass 
and a most restful place it is to sit after 
a hot drive out from Agra. 


Beeause water lilies, including the sa- 
ered lotus, grow up out of slime and filth, 
still retaining their fragrance and purity, 
many poems have been written about 
them. 


As lilies on a dung-heap grow 
Sweet-scented, pure and fine, 
Among the vulgar people, so 
Should the disciple shine. 
DHAMMAPADA 


MONG our early favorite spring love- 

lies are the multi-colored anemones, 
also known as wind flowers or pasque 
flowers. Our Indians used to chew a few 
of the tops, applying the pulp to rattle- 
snake bite, rendering it thereby harmless. 
In medicine the plant is known as pulsa- 
tilla. A French doctor has proclaimed 
pulsatilla excellent for those possessed of 
envious, jealous dispositions, as well as 
the timid and cowardly. Why should not 
Nature, as indeed she does, provide us 
plants to render people good and kind, 
as well as the plants that turn men into 
demons such as the poppy from which 
opium is made and others equally as 
noxious? Right now a war is being 
waged in the U. S. against a plant grow- 
ing too freely in many places, a plant 

(Continued on page 292) 
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second highest scoring Peony; 9.8 out of a possible 10 points 


Gauging a Few of the Older Peonies 


By MRS. WM. L. McLAUGHLIN, (N. Y.) 


LTHOUGH the peony season for 

1935 is past and we will soon be 

looking for the pretty red shoots 
to come through the ground again, I made 
the following notes at blooming time, and 
perhaps they will interest some of the 
many peony lovers. 

The first to bloom were, of 
the Officinalis and Anomala. These were 
out for Decoration Day. The next to 
follow in order given was Lotus, a single 
pink; next a single red, (June 2nd), 
Iingulata; a lacy light double, (June 
3rd), Umbeilata Rosea; and Thurlow’s 
No. 77 was next to open. 


course, 


Then all the early midseason varieties 
started to open at once. Alice de Julve- 
court, a favorite of mine, is rather hard 
to deseribe,—lilac-white, deepening to 
pink in the center, medium-size bloom. 
This and Mme. de Verneville make a fine 
pair. Both are very sweetly-scented, 


Q”" 
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bloom about the same time, and have 
the same delicate tints, but are of differ- 
ent form. Mme. de Verneville is an espe- 
cially fragrant Peony, and when well 
grown is likewise a very beautiful one. 
It is‘a distinct addition to any garden 
and has many admirers. 

I never seem able to make up my mind 
which of the following two red Peonies 
are the better: Richard Carvel or Lord 
Kitchener. Both open at the same time, 
—-very early for reds. Richard Carvel 
I think is a little larger. Surely Lord 
Kitchener is entitled to the same rating. 

Seraph is a handsome lacy double, one 
of the Terry seedlings, I think. I had 
beautiful blooms on Triomphe de L’Expo- 
sition de Lille (Calot 1865). It is a 
large soft flesh-pink, dotted and marbled 
with carmine; a reliable bloomer some- 
what resembling Reine Hortense. 

The finest single white (among dozens 





of varieties) was Le Jour, and it will be 
some time before it is surpassed by new 
varieties. The tallest single white was 


Perle Blanche, which grew to almost 
three feet. The dwarfest was Hollis’ 
Single White, only a few inches tall. 


While writing about tall Peonies, I would 
like to mention that Attraction grew three 
feet tall; Maud L. Richardson, four feet. 

Felix Crousse seems to me to be as 
good as any of the midseason crimson 
varieties. Souvenir de Louis Bigot and 
Walter Faxon are similar in eolor. These 
are the only two I ean think of that 
have this attractive and unusual shade 
of clear pink. Mme. Forel is a very at- 
tractive lavender-pink overlooked by 
many in their rush for new varieties. 
Mons. -Ducharte (I find this variety 
offered by only two growers in America) 
was the most admired in a collection ex- 
hibited at the County Flower Show. It 
is a soft-pink flower splashed with darker 
shade throughout the bloom. The shad- 
ings are very artistic. 

Therese is a High Crown Type resem- 
bling Marcelle Dessert, and has had so 
much written about her I will not say 
anything, as I couldn’t say much more in 
in her favor. I only wish she kept better 
as a eut flower. 

It must have been an ideal season for 
the late bloomers, as all of them opened 
well. I never saw finer flowers anywhere 
than I had on Charlemagne. Grown in 
part shade, Rubra Superba opened all 
buds. This has the reputation of being 
a shy bloomer, but I haven’t found it so. 
Bads usually open well. Solange also 
opened well. I did not notice any one- 
sided flowers, which seem to be a fault 
of this variety. 

H. L. Richardson did not open, and I 
was rather disappointed in it. I hope it 
will show up better another year. I have 
had it two or three years, and prefer 
Rubra Superba of the two. 

I believe Sully Prudhomme (Crousse 
1898) had the largest flat flowers of any 
among the 100 varieties blooming at this 
time. I did not measure my blooms. 
They were immense. This is quite similar 
to Richardson’s Grandiflora in color, 
type, ete., but does not show any stamens. 
The center is full double. 

Many of our finest white Peonies were 
originated by Lemoine, such as En- 
chanteresse, Bayadere, Mont Blanc, Fu- 
charis, and Le Cygne. This is not a list, 
but only a few. Surely Lemoine excels 
in white varieties. 

While Alice de Julvecourt and Mme. 
de Verneville are somewhat alike, the 
former is quite different in form and not 
very large,—also somewhat earlier. One 
of my friends, a large commercial grower, 
says she thinks Alice de Julvecourt one 
of the finest light-colored Peonies grown. 
There is nothing else just like it in shape 
or color, coming so early in the season. 
Although it has a rating of only 7.2, it is 
well worth trying. 

For a gorgeous garden clump, there 
wasn’t anything finer this past season, 
than Souvenir du Dr. Bretonneau, with 
rosy-red, loosely-arranged petals. While 
the flowers are not so large as many of 
the show varieties, for landscape work, 
few, if any, surpass it. 
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Timely Suggestions for May 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


The beautiful May is with us today 
She revels in blossom and song, 

The Winter was drear, with its bluster and sneer, 
The Winter was weary and long. 


F, as a consequence of a Winter that 
| it is said according to records of the 

Weather Bureau was the coldest and 
most widely extended over our country 
in one hundred years, your garden has 
suffered severe winter injury, use special 
care in your early gardening. Do not 
uneover beds too soon; or all at one time. 
It will be wise to curb your impatience 
a little longer. Instead of breaking 
ground so early and sowing or planting, 
clean up the grounds; get the porch fur- 
niture ready. Before washing or paint- 
ing it, use the blower of your vacuum 
cleaner to remove the dust that has accu- 
mulated on the furniture. ' 


May first is May Day, Child Health 
Day, blossom time, and _nest-building 
time. For a change, instead of giving 


the children a party, take them on a bird 
walk at this season when the grass is so 
fresh and green; the trees and shrubs are 
in tender leaf; and in field and woods 
the dainty spring wild flowers are dotting 
the countryside. Take with you field 
glasses, a camera, notebooks, and pencils, 
so that records may be made on the spot. 
Provide the children with wads of cotton, 
pieces of soft twine, lint, moss, and simi- 
lar light materials, to be attached to 
bushes and trees where the birds may 
find them and use them as nesting-build- 
ing material when they need them. 


Watch the birds in the tree-tops; listen 
to their calls and burst of song and try 
to identify as many species as possible. 
Such a walk will surely prove very in- 
teresting, instructive, and memorable. 


Are your daffodils in bloom? Then, 
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—Ruth Raymond 


according to an old adage, the ground is 
ready to be tilled. Before you begin 
digging, provide and wear a pair of stout 
gloves to protect your hands that during 
the Winter have become tender; and so 
keep them from being scratched or the 
skin peeled when you unexpectedly come 
in contact with brambles, or strike against 
a stone or other hard object. Since the 
success of your garden venture depends 
to a very great degree upon the care 
used in the preparation of the seed-bed, 
dig the soil quite deep, work in some 
fertilizer, and then rake the soil over and 
over until it is very fine. You may now 
lay out the plot according to a previously- 
made plan and sow the seeds of early 
peas, lettuce, radishes, beans, onions, and 
other similar vegetables. You may sow 
with safety, seeds of the so-called hardy 
annuals, but it might be wise to wait a 
little longer before sowing seeds of tender 
annuals. 


After the winter protection has been 
removed, look over the rose bushes. With 
a sharp knife remove damaged shoots. 
Syringe the plants with a tea made by 
steeping tobacco stems in water for a day 
or two. If a stronger and more effective 
spray seems necessary, a mixture of one 
teaspoon of Paris green to every five 
gallons of water may be used; but as this 
mixture is poisonous, take care to keep 
it out of the way of chickens, household 
pets, and children. For mildew on roses, 
spray with a solution of one ounce of 
potassium to two gallons of water. 
Should any of your choice, favorite roses 
have been winter-killed down to the 







ground, do not disturb the roots for they 
may send up new growth, which if well 
nourished and protected the coming 
Winter, may grow satisfactorily next 
year. If they do not, you may dig them 
up then, knowing that at least you tried 
to save them. 


Do not let Mothers’ Day be just 
another Sunday to you. Both old and 
young may with benefit, pause to reflect 
on the many things that mothers have 
done and are still doing to make the world 
a better place in which to live, and enjoy 
those advantages that have fallen to our 
lot. Let us try to appreciate more fully 
the great educational and other wonder- 
ful advantages that have been made pos- 
sible by the sacrifices of mothers and 
fathers in the past; and to wonder how 
the pioneer farmers of a century ago 
ever managed to clear the dense forests, 
drain the swamps and lowlands, build the 
massive, artistic stone walls, lay out 
the fruitful farms and garden spots, and 
bring up large families without the ad- 
vice, controls, and subsidies that now seem 
to be deemed necessary. Anyway, do 
not let the day be only an abstract sym- 
bol. Pay tribute by sending a potted 
plant, a bouquet, a flower, or merely a 
greeting card to make some mother a 
little happier. 


In a well-prepared bed which is warmed 
by exposure to the sun, sow seeds of gail- 
lardia, mignonette, cornflower, calliopsis, 
ealendula, nasturtium, California poppy, 
and other seeds of this class, which un- 
like the Shirley poppies and lupines, do 
not resent transplanting. Such an an- 
nual as portulaca when intended to fill an 
entire bed should be sown just where it 
is to remain. Seeds of the cosmos may 
be sown now and the seedlings thinned 
out later. They may be planted in rather 
poor soil and will grow less rank and 
still produce an abundance of flowers in 
late Summer and Fall. It is an excellent 
annual for the city back-yard garden. 
Try some of the newer’ double crested 
types. 


Since about one out of every twelve of 
the cultivated acres in the U. S. was 
shifted from surplus basic crops in 1935, 
it might be a good idea if you are unem- 
ployed to try your hand at supplying the 
garden needs of your own family as 
far as possible. On a plot of about 50 x 
100 it might be possible to raise enough 
vegetables, with the exception of pota- 
toes, to supply the vegetables for an 
average size family for immediate con- 
sumption, and for storing and preserv- 
ing for winter use; especially if one 
plans well so as to get several crops from 
the same plots. Early peas, lettuce, and 
radishes may be planted; then when they 
are removed, tomato, cabbage, cauliflower, 
egg-plant, or pepper plants, raised in- 
doors or purchased from a gardener, may 
be set out. Swiss chard and New Zealand 
spinach will afford a continuous supply 
of fresh greens. 


About the last week in May it will 
be quite safe to set your potted and 
tubbed plants outdoors. You may also 
plant out geraniums, coleus, salvia, fuch- 
sias, and similar bedding plants, on the 


(Continued om page 294) 
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Things to Grow in the Garden for Canning 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON, (N. J.) 


VERY housewife knows how de- 
licious is the taste of carefully- 
home-canned produce from the 
family Vegetable Garden, but as 

a rule she cannot, forget even for a 
moment the labor which Canning costs 
the women of the household. I myself 
have a small Vegetable Garden and do 
my Canning without assistance, three or 
four quarts at a time. Those who enjoy 
seeing their closet shelves fill with ranks 
of erystal jars as the Summer advances, 
will not find the work too hard; but for 
others who are not constituted for such 
old-fashioned domestic activity, a woman 
hired for the day, once a week, will nicely 
take care of the extra output of a small 
garden. 
GREEN VEGETABLES 


The Bean Family is important among 
the green vegetables for winter use. 
String beans of the variety known as 
Tender Green are stringless, extra large, 
and will melt in the mouth even when 
the pods are five inches long. Not until 
the individual beans grow so large that 
they bulge the pod into misshapen swell- 
ings, do these super beans lose their 
tenderness, and they forfeit none of their 
juicy flavor in home canning. These of 
course will be planted in rotation so 
that a series of bean crops come on from 
early Summer until frost. Even in 
sections where the Mexican bean beetle 
is rampant, this variety will produce sev- 
eral good heavy pickings before the pest 
gets the better of them. 

Wax Beans can also be canned success- 
fully. Personally I prefer to concentrate 
on the Tender Green which I consider 
superior both in quality and flavor. 


The Pole Lima is another excellent bean 
for canning, and extra large plantings 
will be needed to provide a supply for 
this purpose. Picked while young and 
tender, and canned in pint or quart jars 
depending on the size of the family, lima 
beans will be the piece de resistance of 
your winter stores. Bought canned limas 
have a strange, foreign flavor which is 
most unappetizing. Home-preserved limas, 
if picked while young and green and 
canned immediately, will prove far 
superior to fresh winter limas purchased 
in the luxury markets. 

Early or Late Peas, if you are lucky 
enough to have a bumper erop, will form 
another deluxe section of the canning 
shelf. 

Asparagus may be added to the supply 
of winter canned goods if a large bed has 
been planted with this delicious green 
vegetable. 

Spinach when canned is not quite so 
good a substitute for the fresh greens 
as are some vegetables I have mentioned, 
but it is quite practical to can it at home. 
Especially if there are young children to 
be fed, you may wish to try this. Depend 
upon it, that the home-canned product is 
definitely superior to tin-eanned spinach, 
purchased at the store. The New Zealand 
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spinach which bears all Summer long will 
proide plenty of greens for canning. 


ROOT CROPS 

Baby Beets and Baby Carrots are a 
real treat when canned at home. These 
vegetables, planted in rotation as they are 
in most gardens, often get ahead of the 
family, as root crops produce abundantly. 
The mature beets and carrots are more 
appetizing if eaten freshly picked; but 
when the new rows approaching maturity 
are being thinned, put up a few cans of 
the tender babies, and there will be a 
luxury in store for you next Winter. 

All the vegetables so far mentioned are 
delicious if heated in their liquid, drained, 
and sauted for five minutes in butter with 
seasoning, just before they are served. 


OTHER OANNING POSSIBILITIES 

Corn is a staple of which everyone 
wants an ample stock for eold weather. 
It is well to plant an extra crop of one 
of the Golden Bantam hybrids for ean- 
ning. I make it a rule to can corn in 
pint jars;—as my family is small,—and 
in two ways. I eut the young corn from 
the ears and ean in the usual way for use 
as a regular vegetable, and then I utilize 
all the ears which have passed the 
perfection of the early “milk” stage by 
erating them and eanning for use in 
fritters. For this purpose grated mature 
corn tastes better than younger kernels 
cut from the ears. 


Squash: If the squash borer has not 
yet reached your locality, you will want 
to plant a fine long row of Italian 
Zucchini vines and will have more fruit 
than you know what to do with. When 
the family have eaten all they possibly 
“an, ereamed, boiled, French-fried, ete., 
put up a dozen or so cans of the tender 
boiled pulp. It is surprising how spring- 
like this tastes in Midwinter, served swim- 
ming in butter. 

Pumpkin pulp ean be canned in exactly 
the same manner. 


Pimentos, when red and ripe may also 
be canned at home, so it is worth while 
to set in a few extra plants to be put 
away in jars for winter use. 

Tomatoes of course ean be successfully 
preserved by anyone,—and it is surprising 
how many eans even a small family will 
use in a Winter. The broken, imperfect 
fruit ean be made into juice and put up 
in sealed bottles; and the round solid 
tomatoes are carefully skinned and canned 
whole in large-mouthed jars, so that they 
may be used in vegetable salad or even 
prepared as fried tomatoes during the 
Winter. After the plants begin to bear— 
in July if good-sized plants are set out 
as soon as frost danger is past—there is 
never any trouble about getting enough 
tomatoes to can. It is just a question 
whether the strength of the canner will 
hold out until frost. 


Pickles can be made from the home 
garden and it is well to plant extra 
cabbage plants, onions, peppers, and 


cucumbers with these delicacies in mind. 
Make the pickles at a time when there are 
many green tomatoes on the vines for they 
are one ingredient to be found in most 
recipes. 

FRUIT 


Though this is first and foremost an 
article on canning vegetables, I cannot 
leave the subject without a word about 
the fruits which may be planted with a 
view to early bearing. 

Rhubarb canned in glass is a grateful 
change of menu in Winter. Young stalks 
are chosen and the canning is done during 
the plant’s spring abundance. Later on, 
though there are many stalks available, 
they are too tough to can really well. 


Grape Juice prepared at home is some- 
thing I would now find it hard to do 
without. Grape juice is an expensive item 
to purchase. Those who have their own 
Concord grape vines find it absurdly 
economical to make and can at home. 
Not only is it always welcome as a 
beverage for entertainment, but it is an 
invaluable treatment for colds and grippe 
during the winter months. Even a small 
family can use a tremendous quantity of 
it. I would urge every fruit lover to plant 
grape vines and to use every available 
bunch for this nourishing, refreshing, and 
healthful drink. 

Blueberry bushes may be planted to 
divide flowers from vegetables and will 
serve a quadruple purpose. First, they 
form a_ pleasant, hedge-like screen. 
Second, their masses of small white, bell- 
like blossoms are as decorative as any 
purely ornamental shrub. Third, they 
provide wonderful fresh fruit; and last 
but not least if canned for winter use 


they form the nucleus for marvelous 
puddings and pies. 
Currants, Blackberries, Raspberries, 


and other bush fruits, will serve in the 
same way though they are less easy to 
raise. 

Both the State Agricultural Colleges 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
publish yearly Bulletins on Home Can- 
ning. Everyone who cans vegetables and 
fruits will want to have late issues of 
these on hand when the canning season 
opens. New discoveries are being made 
yearly on the subject, and correct modern 
methods save labor and spoilage. 


Dahlia Bulletin 


ICHIGAN Agricultural College, East 

Lansing, Michigan, has sent to this 
office Special Bulletin No. 266, December, 
1935, entitled “Dahlias; Their History, 
Classification, Culture, Inseets, and Dis- 
eases.” This consists of a well-illustrated 
bulletin of 83 pages, which will be inter- 
esting and useful to dahlia growers. It 
ineludes a list of literature on the dahlia, 
which will be good for reference for those 
who care to make an exhaustive study of 
the dahlia. Whether the book is avail- 
able to those outside Michigan or not, we 
do not know. 
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There are many ways to use Tomatoes 


Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, 


April weather is too uncertain for 

many vegetables to be planted in 
the open, and even early May cannot be 
trusted far. By the end of the month, 
however, practically the first planting 
of everything we wish to inelude in our 
program is in the ground. 


¥ May gardening begins in earnest. 


Tomato plants must be guarded care- 
fuily against frost, at least until after 
the middle of May. If there is the 
slightest indication of an impending frost 
they should be covered. Quart berry 
boxes make ideal coverings if the plants 
are not too large, and they also are 
convenient to put on and take off. A 
good rule for the gardener to follow is 
to set out just a few tomato plants early, 
that their care may not be a burden, 
reserving the majority of them to be 
put out after the middle of the month. 


Cold, wet weather is detrimental to egg- 
plant, as it is strictly a hot-weather 
vegetable. It should not be transplanted 
in the garden until danger of frost is 
past. 


Beans are also very sensitive to cold, 
but it is necessary to get them in the 
ground as soon as possible, especially 
certain varieties that are slow to mature. 
The lima bean is in this latter class, while 
the bush snap bean comes to maturity 
in a few weeks. It is wise to plant beans 
sparingly until there is little danger of 
their getting frosted. 


Peppers, pimentoes, and cucumbers, 
are also very susceptible to frost, as also 
are melons and squashes. 


On the other hand, beets, carrots, par- 
snips, onions, cabbage, and broccoli are 
quite hardy, and should be in the ground 
by early May. 
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By this time the second plantings of 
peas, radishes, lettuce, spinach, and 
onions, should be in progress, repeating 
as often as desired, at least until July, 
or as long as garden space holds out. 


There are many varieties of very fine 
squashes, and where space permits it is 
well to raise at least three of them. The 
crooked neck summer squash, scorned by 
many, is delicious if properly prepared. 
They must be taken from the vines while 
the outer shell and the seeds are very 
tender; otherwise they are not good. 
After cutting them into quarter-inch 
thick slices, skin, seeds, and all, and dip- 
ping them in batter or dusting them with 
flour and frying until tender, they taste 
very much like eggplant, and are not 
nearly so hard to raise. For winter use 
the little acorn squash is ideal, and there 
are many ways they may be prepared. 
One especially good method of prepar- 
ing them is to remove the seeds through 
a small opening in the side, stuff them 
with sausage, replace the cap, and bake. 
These are for individual servings, as the 
squashes naturally are quite small. The 
larger winter squashes such as the Green 


Mountain, Hubbard, and banana, are 
also desirable varieties. 
After middle May the sweet potato 


plants are in line for setting out. A 
well-fertilized soil is advocated. Apply- 
ing the manure in a row and ridging the 
arth up over it, is a satisfactory method. 
Sweet potatoes are better in every way 
when planted on a ridge of soil than 
when set out on level ground. The 
plants need plenty of moisture until they 
are well started, after which they thrive 
best if hot, dry weather prevails. Weed- 
ing is all the cultivating the ridge-planted 
potatoes require. 


Where space permits, potatoes and 
sweet corn should be included in the 
planting program. Potatoes may be 
planted from the first of May until July 
with good results. Sweet corn planted 
at intervals during that time also, in- 
sures the gardener that popular item on 
the menu over a long period. 


Broccoli is a vegetable fast gaining 
popularity, and it is easily grown. The 
young plants greatly resemble cabbage 
plants and are easily confused with them. 
Broccoli may be set out anytime during 
May, but the early part of the month is 
preferable. It will bear until cold 
weather if it is not allowed to go to seed. 


Celery is easily grown, contrary to 
the belief of many. Early May should 
find the first plants in the ground. Cel- 
ery thrives best with plenty of moisture, 
although after the plants are well started 
they will grow fairly well otherwise. 
Celery intended for winter storage is 
not set out until the middle of June. 
That will give plenty of time for thrifty 
stocks to develop. Celery must be cul- 
tivated well, keeping it free of weeds. 
Do not hill it in its early stages, but 
when about half grown begin: to hill 
gradually, being careful not to pull the 
earth between the stocks of the plant. 


A few turnip seeds sown now for 
Summer and Fall, reserving for a larger 
planting in late July for winter storage, 
is a good rule to follow. 


Seed stalks are now forming on the 
rhubarb. The rapidity with which they 
grow is nothing short of magie, and they 
must be pulled out as fast as they appear 
if it is desired to continue the satisfac- 
tory growth of the plants. Otherwise the 
plant diverts its strength toward devel- 
oping its seeds. 


A “melon patch,” although it may be 
on a small seale, is an interesting gar- 
den venture. Melons thrive in sandy soil, 
but may be grown without it. A shovel- 
ful of well-rotted cow manure mixed well 
into the soil of each hill accelerates the 
growth of the plant and increases the 
number of melons. In a small space, 
muskmelons are preferable, as they do 
not “run” over so much territory as 
watermelons. 


Care should be taken to separate as 
widely as possible,—melons, squashes, 
pumpkins, cucumbers, and others of that 
family, as any one grown near the 
other may ruin “both as to flavor. Dif- 
ferent varieties of squash, for instance, 
may be grown together without great 
harm, although seeds from them may not 
be satisfactory*for planting next season. 


Perhaps the most important garden 
work for the growing months ahead, is 
weeding and: cultivating. A neglected 
garden is a sorry sight and a poor pro- 
ducer. Weeds, if not curbed, take the 
strength from the ground, growing out 
of all proportions compared to the vege- 
table growth and choking them out alto- 
gether. Hoeing the moist earth around 
the plants serves almost the same pur- 
pose as a shower, and for the time at 
least, it kills or is a set-back to the weed 
growth. 
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ROM the year book of the North-End 
Garden Club of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, we glean the following program 
topics: Lawns; Design and Foundation 
Planting; Shrubs; Annuals; Perennials; 
The Cultivation of Wild Flowers; Trees 
as Good Citizens; Rock Garden Plants; 
Flower Traditions and Superstitions; 
Friendship Garden Exchange of Plants, 
Bulbs, ete. The meetings are monthly; 
most of them at the homes of members, 
but some at parks or wherever the subject 
for the meeting could best be studied. 
This Club has a Pilgrimage Committee, 
which is an excellent idea. Members of 
Garden Clubs should visit each others’ 
gardens, nearby gardens, parks, woods, 
and wherever garden material can be 
seen growing; nor should the social side 
be lost sight of, although it should be 
subordinated to the real purpose of the 
Clubs. 
Exchange programs with nearby Clubs 
are a help and Clubs should cooperate 
in all civic movements they undertake. 


From the Little Gardens Club of 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, we have 
received their 1935-36 program and an 


interesting letter telling of achievements. 
This Club meets each month, excepting 
during December, July, and August. 
The Club consists of thirty active mem- 
bers and has a waiting list. Its name 
is taken from the fact that the gardens 
are “really little.” 

Last year the Club gave to the local 
library, “Bailey’s Cyclopedia” in three 
volumes, ($25). This year a planting 
of shade trees is to be made on the 
grounds of the Municipal Hospital for 
Contagious Diseases, and they hope to 
be able to give some flowering shrubs 
as well. 

Two years ago the Club had a Fraser 
Zinnia Contest “that was lots of fun.” 
Seed was sent free by Fraser & Son 
of Pasadena, California. They also sent 
the rules for the show and the prizes. 
All the members p!anted the seeds and 
“then vied as to who could raise the 
most beautiful zinnias. It was well 
worth while.” The program of this Little 
Gardens Club follows: 

September :—Small Fall Flower Show 
with two classes: 


Class 1—Showing originality in 
choice of containers. 
Class 2—Miniatures,—3 inches or 


less. 


Topic—What Seeds Should We Sow 
in Autumn? 

October:—Vines for House and Gar- 
den; Flowering and Berried Vines; An- 
nual Vines; Nuisance Vines; and Native 
Vines. Exhibits—Arrangements of Vines 
in Bottles. 

November :—Topies;—Strange Legends 
of Flowers, Strange Flowers in the 
Plant World, Odd Uses for Flowers, 
The All-American Garden. 
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January :—Meeting was held at a 
hotel with gardening friends invited. 
Mr. J. S. Mattis of Dreer’s talked on 
“The Garden in General.” 

February :—Winter subjects were in 
line;—Terraniums; Those Blooming 
Things on the Windowsi!l or What’s 
New in House Plants; Cold-Weather 
Blooming Plants. 

March:—Bluing Tips,—Delphiniums; 
Larkspurs; a'so Leaves From Grand- 
mother’s Herb Bed. 

April:—Grey-Green in the Garden; 
Keeping the Garden Young or Tempo- 
rary Fillings; The Moonlight Garden. 

May:—Porch Boxes; What Makes a 
Nosegay or Fragrance in the Border. 

June:—A Flower Show will be staged 
and the Annual Election will be held. 
Three classes in arrangement wil be 
exhibited : 


Class 1—In the Modernistie Manner. 

Class 2—Using a Tray as a Back- 
ground. 

Class 3—For a Child’s Room. 


Big dates are noted:—March 16-21, 
New York Flower Show; Philadelphia 
Flower Show; and Easter, April 12th. 

This is a truly active Club. 

The Utiea Garden Club is limited to 
fifty members and always has a waiting 
list. It meets twice a month with a vaca- 
tion during December and January. 
The program for 1936 as outlined in 
the year book includes: 

February 3d, the first meeting :—The 
Annual Visit of our District Chairman; 
“The Page White and Fair,’ by the new 
president, who outlined aspirations for 
the year’s accomplishments, especially 
along civic lines. A Flower Game gave 
a bit of diversion. 

The topic of the next meeting was a 
rather unusual one,—but qu te in keeping 


with the out-of-doors that evening,— 
Winter Landscape. Each member was 


given a picture depicting some winter 
scene and a few talked on Trees in Win- 
ter, Winter Birds, Winter Sports, and 
other suitable topics. 

March:—There was a talk by Mrs. 
A. Gordon Cummins, author of My Gar- 


DEN Comes OF AGE and THE GARDEN 
Primer. A member treated Gleanings of 


the New in Catalogues and Results of 
Former Trials. 

At the next meeting there was What 
to Prune in the Spring; Readings from 
PIONEERING WITH WILD FLOWERS by 
Aiken; Color in the Garden Through 
Berries; and a Roll Call on St. Patrick 
Lore. 

April:—A Report of the New York 
Flower Show, and A Visit to the Gar- 
dens of the Nations. Roll Call, Quota- 
tions on Gardens. 

The second meeting in April was a 
Social Meeting; each member represent- 
ing a flower. 

May :—Summer-Flowering Bulbs; a 
Report of the Sixth Annual Course in 
Arrangement and Judging sponsored by 
the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State; Planting Suitable for the 
Shady Garden; and a reading on How 
to Preserve Cut Flowers. 

June:—There will be an Exchange 








Program by a member of the Pippin 
Hill Garden Club; Vases and Garden 
Pottery; and a Luncheon Meeting with 
other Garden Clubs invited to hear Mrs. 
Z. W. Craine on “Flower Arrangement 
and Flower Shows.” 

July:—Flower Legends, Traditions, 
and Superstitions; Care of the Garden 
in Summer, including Mulching; and 
Midsummer’s Carnival of Flowers. 

The second meeting will be held at 
the summer home of a member, at White 
Lake in the Adirondacks, and will in- 
clude bathing, croquet, boating, and 
other sports. 

August :—The first meeting will also 
mean a trip to a summer home. The 
subject for the program will be Flowers 
in Literature; and the Roll Call—Poems 
on Flowers. 

At the second meeting Mr. Frank J. 
Baker will tell of Roses—Old and New 
Varieties. 

September :—New and Desirable Vari- 
eties of Tulips and Daffodils; Flowering 
Trees and Shrubs; The Value of Gray 
Foliage; and Bringing the Garden 
Indoors, with a day spent at another 
summer home in the Adirondacks. 

October :—The subjects will be Winter 
Storage of Bulbs and Tubers; House 


Plants, Colorful in the Home; Fall 
Planting of Annuals; Foreing Bulbs 


for Winter Bloom; From the Garden to 
the Apothecary Shop; a Game and a 
Roll Call of “Don’ts.” 

November :—tThis closes the year, and 
at its first meeting there is the Election 
of Officers, Annual Reports, Payment of 
Dues, Renewal of FLOWER GROWER Sub- 
scriptions, and a talk on the Herb Gar- 
den by a member of the Clinton Garden 
Club. 

The second meeting fortunately falls 
on the Utiea Garden Club’s 20th Birth- 
day, when there will be an Anniversary 
Dinner and a_ program still in the 
planning. 

Lantern 
meetings. 


slides will be shown at two 


The following idea for Club Programs 
comes from Salem, Oregon: 

“This year we are trying out a new 
idea in our Garden Club. Instead of 
the usual program for the year in a 
paper booklet, we purchased small loose- 
leaf notebooks and on the first few pages 
typed the year’s program, with a poem 
or two at the end. One of these was 
presented to each member and she is 
expected to keep notes in it dur'ng the 
coming year. 

“Tt seems difficult for some people to 
get into the habit of keeping notes and 
this, the program committee hoped, would 
help. We are going to study Ernest H. 
Wilson’s book, Ir I Were To MAKE A 
GARDEN, half of the year, and the other 
half will be devoted to a study of botany. 
This study will occupy a part of each 
meeting.” 

(This, aceording to information so fer 
sent in, is indeed a new idea, and a good 
one, if the members cooperate.) 





From North Carolina came the fol- 
lowing request for suggestions. Some 
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formation was hurried off with the 

oe that immediate help might be found 

some of it, but we would like other 
abs to come to the aid of this one, if 
iey will, please. 

“T belong to a small Garden Club 
which falls in the e'ass as outlined in 
your fifth paragraph in the article on 
‘Announcement,’ in February FLOWER 
Grower; that is the mixed membership. 

“We have, however, for some months 
been experiencing a rapid falling off of 
membership, until now we have only about 
six or eght members at a meeting; 
meetings are monthly. 

“T have for some time felt that our 
programs are the one main cause of this 
decrease in attendance. I am only the 
Treasurer of this Club, but would like 
to see more at our meetings and after 
reading your article have been wonder- 
ing if you could offer some suggestions. 

“T will appreciate any information you 
ean furnish me along this line.” 

It is not uncommon for Clubs of all 
kinds to experience slumps in interest 
and need reviving. The man who wrote 
the above is wise to try to get to the 
bottom of the waning interest and try to 
remove the cause. Can you club mem- 
bers help from your own experience? 


Sometimes trips to nearby gardens 
will awaken interest; and then while this 
tonic is taking effect, ask the members to 
suggest what topics they wish for the 
programs. It is often necessary to insure 
attendance by telephoning members and 
asking them to be present; then give 
them live subjects that will make them 
want to come again. Also give them 
something to do, both at the meetings 
and outside, like some civic project. Men 
ean be especially useful in the latter. 


From the Lake Township Garden Club, 
Walbridge, Ohio: 

“Am wondering if you could send in- 
formation regarding the amusement pro- 
gram of a flower club. And we would 


be glad for information to improve our 
Club.” 

For some time THE FLOWER GROWER 
has been giving guessing games that are 
a help for amusement and also give in- 
formation. Facts taken in this “sugar- 
coated” way often stick better than just 
reading them. 


Garden Club Contest 


CONTEST that made members of 
our Garden Club “foliage-conscious” 
was carried out in the following manner: 


The leader had a large flat pan contain- 
ing water to prevent wilting of the large 
number of leaves she had picked from 
the flowers in her garden. As she held up 
a leaf, each contestant numbered it on her 
paper and tried to identify it by name 
of the plant on which it grew. If de- 
sired, the leaf was handed around for 
closer inspection. Some leaves were 
smelled and even tasted in the effort to 
label. It was surprising how we had 
failed to become familiar with the foliage 
of our common garden flowers. 


Mrs. C. G. Pace, (Mo.) 
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My Experience With Snapdragons 


By PERCY E. JACKMAN, (Maine) 


of Snapdragons is the way they 

make themselves handy-men-about 
the-garden; not alone for show purposes, 
but as well for their ability to adapt 
themse'ves to any location except dense 
shade. In the shallow spots of the 
rockery, along fences or border, in open 
sunny places, or on the north side of 
the house, provided there is a little sun, 
they grow and bloom profusely in any 
type of soil. 

I get the best blooms from plants 
grown on gravelly loam, although a 
piece of clay, now mellowed by con- 
tinued dressing and cultivation, is re- 
turning very good results. Some plants 
grown on muck did fairly well, but 
improved considerably the second year, 
after sand had been worked into the bed. 


Because my ground dries out quickly 
in Summer, most of the planting is done 
on barn-yard dressing; its water-hold- 
ing capacity is necessary to carry the 
plants over hot weather. But with 
quantities of water at hand in Summer, 
or on land naturally moist, good results 
may be had with commercial fertilizers. 
The natural animal manures feed Snap- 
dragons better than most other materials, 
and there is not the danger of overfeed- 
ing. Snapdragons, like tomatoes, make 
much growth and few blooms if overfed. 

Snapdragons are easily injured in the 
seedling stages. Unless the small plants 
get plenty of direct light they quickly 
“string out;” and once this happens one 
cannot get symmetrical plants until new 
growth comes from about the crowns of 
the plants. So unless you have plenty 
of well-lighted space, it is better to buy 


() good reason for the popularity 


good blocky young plants from a 
greenhouse. 


Some gardeners make it a practice to 
clip the tops of young plants either when 
transplanting, or when setting in the 
open ground; but I like to set them out 
as fast as they are ready, and let them 
come along naturally, without trimming. 
Occasionally some plants appear which 
suspend growth of the original tops 
while a number of shoots develop about 
the crowns. These plants should have the 
original tops removed, so the new growth 
may come on unimpeded. 

In the garden the outdoor Snap- 
dragons give best results, and the dif- 
ferent types of these fit the flower for 
many purposes. For instance, the Tom 
Thumbs make beautiful edgings, or bor- 
ders; providing a mass of color all Sum- 


mer. They are also good in the rock 
garden. The Semi-Dwarf are early 
bloomers and two sowings, a month 


apart, will keep a bed in bloom all Sum- 
mer; or, they may be used with the tall 
Maximum group to provide continuous 
bloom from early Summer till frost. 
The Maximums used alone make excellent 
specimen plants, or individual colors of 
them combine well with other plants in 
tall borders. 

The newer Majestic group is large- 






flowering, but does not grow so tall as 
the Maximums. Thus, if the three types 
were to be used together in one border, 
the Majestics should occupy the space 
between the front-line Semi-Dwarf and 
the rear-line Maximums. Some of the 
Majesties are very late flowering, and 
may be grown to provide late blooms 
where season permits. 

Snapdragons are essentially cool- 
weather plants. Up here in Eastern 
Maine they have much to their liking. 
But even here, the unusual drought and 
heat of the past two Summers have 
shown the advantages of mulch. If I 
were growing Snapdragons anywhere 
south of New England I would prepare 
the beds with plenty of water-holding 
material, like barn-yard dressing or peat, 
deeply worked in, and I would keep the 
entire bed surface mulched with some 
material that would keep moisture in and 
heat out. 


Villosa Lilac 


HE message of the Lilacs, those glori- 

ous old-time flowers, is like a ray of 
sunshine, dispelling clouds and mist. Their 
beautiful and fragrant blossoms are among 
the garden’s choicest gifts, and impart a 
cheerful radiance to the home. No garden 
is really settled and homelike until a 
sturdy Lilac is established there. 

I have two of the S. villosa variety 
which is worth having because it blooms 
long after the others have finished. They 
are densely covered with light-pink bloom 
lasting three weeks. Mine grow in part 
shade of buildings. My friends exclaim, 
“How beautiful! What are they?” Ata 
distance they have been called a large 
rose bush. Not one sucker has ever 
appeared, and they have been set six 
vears. I remove the seed each year after 
blooming. 

The odor is not at all like that of S. 
vulgaris, the common Lilac—springtime 
glory of many gardens, which still claims 
our friendship and esteem; the circle of 
its popularity yearly widening. 

CATHERINE GILLMORE, (N. Y.) 


Tune In On Nature 


1. Why is it that ferns so seldom do well 

as house plants? 

. Does a snake “bite” or “sting” with its 

forked tongue? 

"8. What insect retains her eggs within her 
body until the young have hatched and 
developed to the larva stage? 

4. To what family of animals does 
guinea pig belong? 

5. Is it true that the century plant blooms 

only once each hundred years? 

6. What kind of rock is the hardest? 

7. Which is the hardest mineral known? 

8. What is the food of the troublesome 
blister beetle in its larva stage? 

9. What bear has hair on the bottom of his 
feet? 

10. At what 
maturity? 


the 


age does an oyster reach 


(Answers will be found at the end of “Wayside 
Ramblings” Department.) 





| Inexpensive 
and Artistic Bird 


House 
By ANDERSON McCULLY, (Wash.) 


BIRD HOUSE of charming deco- 
4“. rative value for garden or sunroom 
is made of a small butter tub. The one 
illustrated is painted a robin’s-egg blue, 
with a wreath of pink wild roses. There 
is a little platform, “front porch,” in 
front of the door. 

Part of a broom handle can be utilized 
for a satisfaetory center pole; and screws 
are better than nails for fastening this 
to the center of the floor. The straw 
thatch is securely bound around the top 
of this, and radiates over the sides to 
form eaves. A couple of carefully placed 
nails prevent its slipping. An iron ring 
in the top provides means for hanging. 

The one pictured is hung from one of 
the beams in a rose pergola, where Doctor 
Van Fleet roses bloom through much of 
the Summer. Suspended by a stout wire, 
it is beyond the reach of prowling cats— 
but not beyond the keen interest of human 
friends. The color scheme is very attrac- 
tive here, but other combinations may be 
used among other flowers. The paint 
chosen should be one that will withstand 
the weather. In this particular case a 
waterproof enamel was used. Another 
important thing is to see that the open- 
ing is the right size and type for the birds 
in the garden. 

It is the Western Yellow Grosbeaks 
that are so inquisitive in the picture. 


California Linnet 


INETEEN years ago, we were build- 

ing this house and were living in it 
before the windows were put in. One 
«day I noticed a little California Linnet in 
the bedroom, with its beak full of nesting 
material. I fastened a strawberry basket 
to the wall near my bed, and she at once 
commenced to build her nest in it, laid 
her eggs, and hatched her young. 

One night while undressing I accident- 
.ally frightened her off the nest and she 
flew out of the window into the darkness. 
I looked in the nest at the tiny unfeath- 
ered young and wondered what I could 
do to save them from starvation. My 
immediate thought was to place a light 
near the nest and this I did; then got into 
bed and waited and watched. After a 
short time she came flying through the 
window, alighted on the bed and then 
flew onto the nest. I turned off the light 
and all was well. She raised two nests of 
young that year in the bedroom. 

The next year the house was completed, 
windows in and sereened. Back she came 
and hung onto the sereen trying to find 
her way in. I provided her with a nest- 
ing place near the window outside, and in 
this she reared two broods. Each year 
since then she or one of the family comes 
and rears a brood. Last year two females 
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Artistry in Bird House and surround- 
ings which will appeal to gardeners 


eame and fought over the nesting place, 
so I had to put up another and four 
broods were reared. 

I regret I did not mark the bird that 
first came so I could have told how many 
years she returned to nest with us. I[ 
would like to think that it is the same 
little Linnet that nests here each year, but 
I fear nineteen years is too long a life 
for this small bird. We watch for her 
return each year, and she has never failed 
us, and her mate sits nearby and sings his 
cheerful song constantly. 


Francis H. Rupxin, (Calif.) 
(in Aviculture) 


Phoebe Selects Unique Nest-Site 


HERE was a time when I dreaded to 

hear the first, familiar, jerky note 
of the Phoebes, but that was when I had 
only a casual acquaintaneceship with these 
truly valuable birds. Not that I knew 
any harm of them; but their shrill note, 
so oft repeated, got on my nerves. Now 
that I have learned to appreciate their 
many admirable qualities I am ashamed 
of my former attitude. 

Even before we bought the two acres 
for our modest little sanetuary, a pair 
of Phoebes built under the eaves of an 


old eamp which stood here. When that 


was torn down they moved to the newly- 
erected garage, where they have nested 
for ten consecutive years. As the birds 
were not banded I cannot say as to their 
identity, but it is commonly known by 
bird lovers that Phoebes do return year 
after year to the same nesting-site. 

At first, they built on the metal gadget 
to which the electrie light wires are 
fastened; it seemed to me a very inade- 
quate support, but they always brought 
their brood off in safety. Phoebes are 
very ingenious; they utilize almost any- 
thing attached to a wall. 

This year it was apparent that Mrs. 
Phoebe was not satisfied with the old 
location, and what was worse, she looked 
disdainfully upon the serviceable shelf 
which had been put up for her special 
benefit. Her procrastination caused con- 
siderable worry; it was getting late and 
not a stick laid! 


Phoebe was probably laughing up her 
sleeve, for one day she surprised me by 
appearing unexpectedly and flying very 
low over my head, as I ran past the cor- 
ner of the garage. Looking up, I was 
astonished to see a completed nest; but 
so cleverly camouflaged, that, had I not 
startled Phoebe, I might have continued 
pondering on her dilatory ways the rest 
of the Summer! 

Phoebe had shown her foresightedness 
in more ways than one, for she had placed 
the little gray home in the upper two- 
thirds of last year’s hornet’s nest! Not 
only insuring a roof, but 100% protee- 
tion from the elements as well; the woody 
fiber, which these insects manufacture so 
marvelously, hung down on all sides. 

In June, a cold relentless rain fell for 
nearly a week; mud softened in the 
Robins’ nest and threatened imminent 
danger to fledgelings; spiraea’s heavily- 
blossomed branches bent and Chipping 
Sparrow’s eggs went tumbling to the 
ground; but prudent Phoebe incubated in 
comfort and security. In facet, two broods 
were reared, and nest and roof are still 
intact. 

The same nest being used for both 
families proved that it must have been 
fairly free from pests which sometimes 
cause considerable discomfort, even death, 
to baby birds. These parasites,* or mites, 
come from hen feathers which are used 
to line the nests. It may become neces- 
sary to dust thoroughly with a good insect 
powder; although, as a rule the less inter- 
ference with wild-life, the better. 

The friendliness of Phoebes makes them 
ideal for study, especially if there are 
children in the family. Teach them to 
distinguish “mother” from “father;” to 
eheck on the working hours of each. 
Lastly, ascertain, if possible, what in- 
sects are being brought for food. 
Authorities state that more than twenty 
kinds are eaten by these useful birds. 

LaurA R. STRICKLAND, ( Mass.) 


* EpITOR’S NOTE :—That Phoebes are subjected 
to what I supposed were bird lice, (and which 
are really bird lice although they may be called 
mites on chickens), also is information to me 
to know the source. It would seem the sugges- 
tion to utilize insect powder in the nests might 
be an easily-applied remedy. It is good to thus 
help the birds with their natypral enemies which 
can easily be controlled by man. I am not so 
keen for any of the controls for some other 
natural enemies of birds which are suggested, 
but that is another story. 


Mongolian Pheasants Feed at Dusk 


HIS Winter toward the end of our 

long, cold, and snowy Winter, the 
Mongolian Pheasants which I had been 
feeding seemed to come for their ration 
at dusk, in preference to any other time. 
In fact there was a stretch of at least two 
weeks when they came every night w'th- 
out fail. Many times it was very cold, 
with temperatures below zero, and other 
times quite stormy; but they seemed to 
come with great regularity just the same, 
feeding for about fifteen minutes, and 
then hunting their night’s quarters before 
complete darkness. 

Those with more exper‘ence with birds 
and Pheasants than the Editor will eon- 
fer a favor by giving a rather complete 
reason why the Pheasants do this. 


Mapison Cooper 
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DROUGHT-RESISTANT ANNUALS AND 
PERENNIALS FOR OREGON 


In Oregon we have little or no rain dur- 
ing June, July, and August; consequently I 
have been trying out plants for eight years 
to see which ones would endure the drought. 
I have found that most trees and shrubs 
get along quite well after they have become 
established, but there are some annuals and 
perennials that I do not attempt to grow, 
after trying them one year. 

The annuals and perennials I grow with- 
out irrigation are grown in rows, and are 
kept cultivated about once in two weeks. 
Our soil is red voleanic ash and has been 
fertilized with barnyard manure. It is soil 
that will grow pretty good vegetables. It 
will pack terribly when worked too wet, but 
is loose and friable when worked at the 
right time. 

Annuals: Have found the following 
drought-resistant: Annual larkspur, clarkia, 
godetia, zinnias, snapdragon, gypsophila, 
viscaria, Shirley poppies, calendula, sweet 
alyssum, salpiglossis, scabiosa, and annual 
phlox. 

Perennials: Regal lilies, artemesia lacti- 
folia and A. Silver King, Orienta. poppies, 
gypsophila, wallflowers, anchusa myosotidi- 
flora, aquilegia, dianthus, digitalis, holly- 


hocks, gaillardia, iris, lavender, lupine, 
pentstemon, “Sensation,” iceland poppies, 


pyrethrum, sweet William, sweet rocket, 
valeriana, heuchera, English iris, campanula, 
“Peach Bells,’ peonies, Dutch and Span- 
ish iris. 

HazeEL VAN Eaton, (Ore.) 


SOME WILD FLOWERS MAY BE PESTS 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


I’d like to make a new garden. I think 
past experience would help me make it a 
better one,—especially my rock garden, 
which was made some fifteen years ago 
when it was a rather new project. 

I thought I wanted many wild flowers 
and every time we took a drive, I took a 
spade and basket and brought home many 
wildlings. Some have proven gems; others 
noxious weeds that I can’t get rid of. No 
matter how I dig and work, they spring up 
by seed or underground spreading. 

Several years ago my husband came in 
the house with a dainty vine, covered with 
small pink tubular flowers. He said, “I 
found this in a neighbor’s field and can get 
some for your rock garden.” We neglected 
getting it; and in later years the govern- 
ment is helping farmers eradicate it and 
no crop can grow on treated land for three 
years. The dainty vine was Creeping 
Jenny. 

A flower lover living on this place before 
me, planted some seed of Flower-of-an-hour 
(Hibiscus trionnm). I know of no way to 
rid land of this pest. In our vegetable 
garden atter every cultivation in. a few 
days many seed start growth. 

The Wild Four O’clock that I thought 
would make a colorful-hedge in a corner, is 
a real trial. Its long, burrowing, perennial 
roots are stubborn and hard to pull. It is 
everywhere. 

I’d be very careful where I put Toadflax, 
too, as it creeps under rocks and is bossy. 
However, it may have a place along with 
Bouncing Bet, Tradescantia, or Monkey- 
flower and Wild Alvssum. Experience in 
bringing in wildlings has taught me caution. 


Mrs. C. W. Seasury, (Nebr.) 
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AMORPHOPHALLUS RIVIERI 


(SNAKE LILY) 


More with the idea of indicating my 
appreciation of THe FLOWER GROWER and 
of your editorial activities, I am presum- 
ing to inclose herewith «a photograph of 
Amorphophallus Rivieri, popularly known 
as Devil’s Tongue, Snake Palm, and Snake 


Lily. ; 
Henry C. SHETRONE, (Ohio) 


GOLDEN-BANDED LILY OF JAPAN 


I was much interested in W. E. Marshall’s 


article on “True Garden Lilies,” which 
appeared in the August, 1935, FLOWER 
GROWER. 

When we came to our present home 


twenty years ago, on the north side was a 
bed of bulbs, among them several of the 
Golden-Banded Lily of Japan. We had 
never grown them. A friend said, “They 
won’t last long; we had some a few years 
ago, but they lasted only a year or two and 
then just disappeared.” 

We consulted the catalogues and found 
at that time some of the leading firms had 
discontinued carrying them, as often the 
bulbs became diseased and probably for 
other reasons too, soon disappeared. We 
mulched them in the Fall which gave them 
some protection for Winter; dug around 
them carefully, and for some years we were 
repaid with fine blooms. They finally 
became smaller and we decided to take up 
the bulbs. We found they had increased 
and there was double the original number, 
closely grown together. We separated them, 
planting them in a row. The following 
Spring they all came up. The blooms were 


smaller the first year, but increased in size 
and beauty from year to year for the ten 
years which followed. 

Last year they were especially beautiful. 
We mulch them every year in the Fall, and 
keep the soil fertile with occasional appli- 
cations of rotted manure, being careful not 
to let this have direct contact with the 
bulbs. The perfume is exquisite, particu- 
larly at evening, permeating the house 
through the open windows and everywhere 
about the lawn. 


Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS, (N. Y.) 


SUCCESS WITH ASTERS 

I will relate my experience with Asters in 
a locality where it is said to be hard or 
impossible to raise them. I had tried, 
unsuceessfully, with wilt-resistant strains. 
They grew nicely right up to the blooming 
stage, then wilted away. Most of my flower- 
growing friends have suffered the same 
result. 

Early in the Spring I strung some 
chicken-wire around the bed I intended to 
use, burned a lot of trash there, turning 
the soil between each burning—a steriliza- 
tion process. I spaded in some sand and 
peat moss, (the soil is heavy clay), a mod- 
erate amount of fertilizer, a lot of tobacco 
dust, and later stirred a little dusting 
sulphur into the soil. Two weeks later I 
transplanted my Asters to this bed, dipping 
the whole plants, roots and all, in dusting 
sulphur when planting them. 

Every few weeks, after each hard rain, 
I sprinkled tobacco dust lightly over the 
bed. I kept the plants as carefully dusted 
with sulphur as I do my roses, throughout 
the season, but I believe that root aphis is 
the real cause of the trouble. 

I was rewarded with a gorgeous array of 
Asters that kept the house supplied with 
houquets clear up until the first week of 
December. Whether the plants were espe- 
cially hardy, I know not, but early killing 
frosts never bothered my Asters; it took a 
heavy freeze to finish them, and they were 
still sending out new blooms freely then. 

H. L. Smrruton, (Ohio) 


AND PLANTS FOR BEE 
PASTURE 


The article on Tulip Trees brought to 
mind the other honey-producing trees and 
plants we have. 

Too little attention is paid to planting 
waste places with “sugar substitute plants” 
as the honey plants are sometimes called. 
In the west the huge orange groves, the fire- 
weed, yellow star thistle, milkweeds, rasp- 
berries, and sage, are especially useful to 
the- bees. 

Then there are the clovers: White Dutch, 
red clover, sweet clover, and alfalfa; buck- 
wheat, basswood, the honey locust; all 
fruiting trees such as apple and cherry; 
honey-suckle; the common catnip, monarda; 


TREES 


gilia (blue thimble flower is the common 
name); sweet scabiosa; cleome pungens 


(spider plant); and borage, to mention just 
a few. 

Other readers may have better lists of 
honey-productive plants of which followers 
of Tue Cooper PLAN should plant a few. 

I saw a Tulip Tree in bloom in Indiana 
and agree with the authorities on its out- 
standing beauty. 

Mrs. Earv S. Gotpsmita, (Wisc.) 
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WOOD ASHES AND NITROGEN 
Regarding the mixing of wood ashes with 


any kind of animal manure, I take the 
following information from a reply in the 


Rural New-Yorker: 
“Wood ashes contain no nitrogen, as this 
element escapes when the wood is. burned. 


When animal manure or humus is available it 
is a useful supplement to the wood ashes, put 
on separately. When mixed before application, 
chemical action sets free the nitrogen, which 


escapes as ammonia and is lost. Whenever 
there is a strong smell of ammonia around 
manure of any kind, loss of nitrogen is taking 
place.” : 
FRANK LABERTEAUX, ( Mich.) 


STARTING SLIPS FOR BEDDING 

If one cares to have a bed of Heliotrope, 
to ent great handfuls of delicious flowers 
early, as well as all Summer, simply cut 
several slips from your favorite plant. 
Mme. Bruant is a good choice, being large- 
flowered, and a dwarf variety. Place in a 
glass of water in a sunny window. It will 
not be long before the slips will show many 
white rootlets. These should not be bedded 
out until the ground is warm, and all dan- 
ver of frost is past. Give a partly-shady 
situation and plenty of moisture. 

The branches of the fragrant-blooming 
Nicotiana affinis that gave us such fragrance 
through the long white months, will readily 
root in water; and set out in June will give 
flowers much sooner than seedling plants. 

Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, and other 
woody-stemmed plants may be treated in the 
Same way. 

, Mrs. O. A. INGALLS, (Vt.) 
USING THE INDEX 

Here is my way of using the index for 
reference: 

I insert the index under the front cover 
of the January issue and then all twelve 
months are stapled together. In this way 
the index is easily reached for reference 
and the are consecutive with page 
numbers. 


issues 
ARTHUR WILLIAMS, (Mich.) 


WHY PEONIES DO NOT BLOOM 


The Peony that wr3 lifted and replanted 
in the same. hole and then started to bloom, 
had probably been planted too deep origi- 
nally. When new eyes come on the side of 
stems of current year instead of on crown, 
Peonies will not bloom well. Of all the 
numerous Peonies that are grown, Therese 
and Baroness Schroeder are the only two 
that will bloom satisfactorily, no matter 
how planted. I can see no difference two 
years after planting, between fall and 
spring planting; but will say that if the 
root is dried out, as is found in some stores, 
Fall is far superior to Spring. Top growth 
will not begin for several months after fall 
planting and by that time the root system 
will be back to normal and feeding roots 
growing; whereas with the same_ root 
planted in Spring, top growth commences at 
once and root has no vigor or feeding roots 
to produce the eyes for the next season’s 
growth. Most of the new roots will be 
found around crown instead of at end of old 
root, as on fall-planting root, which is better 
able to grow during a dry season. 

A division from a nursery that has a good 
storage system, with plenty of vigor and 
freshness in the root, can be planted with 
the same results, after the first season. I 
have been planting and dividing Peonies for 
20 vears or more and have found that a per- 
fect peony. division is one that has clean 
roots and root for each eye; and a 
three-eye division with three good stub roots 
not over 6” or 8” long, excels any other 
after the second year. Some black-center or 
old-root divisions which are offered cheap 
are dear at any price, as the chances are 
they will have to grow an entirely new set of 
roots and eyes. - 


one 
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My experience has taught me to plant 2” 
deep in clay and if sandy or finer soil, 244” 
to 3”. Peonies will settle deeper in ground 
if planted in Spring than in Fall, as feeding 
roots will hold in place better and frost will 
keep from going too deep when planted in 
Fall. Most all the Peonies I have lifted to 
produce blooming plants were split from 
the original plant in Spring and just put 
in a hole, and the result was an overlapping 
root system that had settled too deep. 

ihe fault (generally) when no flowers 
appear, is in the planting, as Peonies are not 
different from any other plant in that a root 
grown after being permanently planted is 
better than two roots grown before trans- 
planting. Also I have observed bonemeal 
does better as a fertilizer in clay than on 
sandy ground. Manure seems to excel in the 
ground where there is good’ drainage, as 
bonemeal is too slow acting, and has dis- 
appeared before results are obtained. 

For disease, I use only Bordeaux Mixture 
sprinkled around and on crown after tops 
are cut in Fall and when new growth ap- 
pears in Spring. 

C, F. Warner, (Penna.) 


TARTARIAN HONEYSUCKLE 

I was much interested in the Editor’s 
account of his Tartarian Honeysuckle. My 
son in Washington, D. C., has one which he 
prizes very highly. It is massed up against 
the dining room window, and is in Spring 
truly a “delight to the eyes.” The bees love 
it and the birds feast on the red berries 
that come after the blossoms. 

Mrs. Evra F. FLANpErS, (N. Y.) 


REMEDIES FOR POISON IVY 

The Readers Digest magazine of July 
1934, publishes an article from Field & 
Stream of May, 1934, on poison ivy and 
other poisonous plants. 

The author states that “some people claim 
that eating a berry or tender young leaf 
will bring about immunity and _ that 
although he has seen persons eat ivy leaves 
without apparent ill effects, cases of severe 
poisoning and sickness have been traced to 
this source.” 

The article seems to be scientific, and if 
the author’s statement be true, I feel that 
vou have perhaps unwittingly disseminated 
some very dangerous information in publish- 


ing the letter of K. B. Watkins on page 161 | 


of your March 1936 issue. 
G. Howarp CHAMBERLAIN, (N. Y.) 


CABBAGE ROSE 


Referring to the article “What Roses are 
Best in the Shrubbery’?” by J. Horace 
McFarland, February issue: As I happen to 
be planning that type of border it was 
really valuable to me. 

I note that the old Cabbage Roses are not 
easily accessible. I happen to have a Cab- 
bage Rose in my garden that has thrived 
and bloomed for 20 years. It is a beauti- 
ful pink, very hardy, responds to sunshine 
and pruning, and requires very little water. 
It came to me from my mother’s garden; 
she got it from her mother’s garden. My 
grandmother brought it to Kansas from 
Marietta, Ohio. In Kansas it is an infallible 
Decoration Day Rose. 

If the Rose has a history, I would be 
very glad to read it. 

Mrs. G. H. DockHorn, (Kans.) 


ODD ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Surplus copies, from the years 1918 to 
1923, are for sale at half regular subscrip- 
tion price. Twenty-four (24) all different, 
(no-special selection can be allowed), post- 
paid $2.00. This gives a big lot of good 
reading matter at a low price. Send orders 
to Frower Grower, Calcium, N. Y. 





CLEMATIS FROM SEED 


Referring to the article by Mrs. Burton, 
January number: 


It might be of interest to Mrs. Burton 
and to others to know that an old neighbor 
of mine used to grow the beautiful old 
Clematis crispa, which she called “Crepe 
Jasmine,” (from the texture of its fragrant 
blossoms), by planting seed as soon as ripe, 
—placing in the ground, with a thin layer 
of soil over, and upon this putting a brick 
to protect it, to hold moisture, and to mark 
the place until the seed sprouted, the next 


Spring. 
— Davin S. Georce, (N. Y.) 


CAMPANULA FRAGILIS 

There are many varieties of the Cam- 
panula family; but none perhaps, are more 
beautiful than the trailing fragilis, or blue 
Star of Bethlehem. This will bloom the 
first year if sown early. It is half-hardy 
and should be transplanted to a spot where 
the drainage is good, and watered sparingly. 
Fragilis is lovely in the rock garden, and 
may be lifted for a winter pot plant. It 
blooms so freely that the leaves are nearly 
hidden by the beautiful star-shaped blue 
blossoms. Fragilis makes a splendid com- 
panion to the better-known white Star of 
Bethlehem. Seeds may be obtained from 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago. 
NaAoMI INGALLS, (Vt.) 


FORSYTHIA 

I am especially fond of Forsythias. I 
have two in my flower garden here, but if 
the Spring is late and hard frosts prevail! 
they do not bloom. I admire them so much. 
In Washington, D. C.. and Trenton, N. J., 
where I spend my Winters, they bloom 
luxuriantly with evidently little more care 
than digging around the roots and fer- 
tilizing. 

Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Flower Guessing 


Contest 

1. Jris. 8. Geum. 

2. Viola. 9. Dahlia, 
8. Daisy. 10. Aster. 

4. Nasturtium. 11. Violet. 

5. Pinks. 2. Poppy. 
6. Phlox. 18. Clarkia. 
?. Paeony. 14. Marigold. 


15. Petunia. 
Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The leaves cannot get enough water. 
The fern stem is small and, in the air 
of average living rooms, does not con- 
tain enough water tube capacity to 
carry a sufficient supply of water to 
the leaves. 

2. No. The tongue of a snake is entirely 
harmless. The venom comes from fangs 
hidden at the back of the upper jaw. 

3. The sheep tick. 

1. The rodents. 

>. No. But sometimes twenty-five or thirty 
years may elapse between blooming 
periods. 

6. The hardest rock is granite, though some 
kinds of quartzite are almost as hard. 

7. The diamond. 

8. The larvae of the blister beetle feeds 
upon and destroys the eggs of grass- 
hoppers. 

9. The polar bear has hair on the bottom 
of his feet to keep him from slipping 
on the ice of the Arctic. 

10. At about three years. 


HELEN E. Ruy te, (Nebr.) 
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Garden Plan with Special Features 
To THE EDITOR :— 

Having noticed how you are helping readers 
plan their gardens, I am sending a layout of 
mine for such help as you may give. 

I now have mostly annuals, but also a large 
perennial bed. The garden is back of the 
house and entirely surrounded by a fence. 

We would like to add a sundial, bird bath, 
old oaken bucket well, and garden seat; plac- 
ing the bird bath among the cannas along the 
north fence. The well and bucket could be 
a central figure somewhere. 

I grow a great variety of annuals: 
balsam, cannas, dahlias, gladiolus, etc. 

Would like to get beds planned so as to 
make them more or less permanent. 

Also have in mind using garden figures made 
from patterns which one sees so much of now. 


Mrs. F. L. WitMor, (Ill.) 

Answer: This sketch shows one way of 
laying out the 45 by 36 garden space, using 
the walk alre ady established. 

This plan will permit of changing the 
flowers from year to year, retaining the 
grass walk and other features. 

An old-fashioned well can be 
central feature of the garden, 
walk out around to 


asters, 


made a 
building the 
surround the well as 
per sketch. This feature should be nearly 
full-sized and of brick, small boulders, or 
split stone, set in cement, with or without 
a roof. 

Tall flowers should be planted with the 
annuals in the four sections around the well, 
—hollyhocks, delphiniums, foxgloves, ete. 
A four-foot grass walk separates this section 
—_ the remainder of the garden. 

A pool and rock garden may be combined 
ter one corner, and the garden seat in an- 


other, and a pedestal bird bath, and a 
sundial, in the other two corners. 
Miniature bridges, water wheels, or fig- 


ures, and boilers, and anything which takes 
the nature of giving an artificial atmosphere 
to the garden, are not recommended. 


O. W. HorrMan 
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Twelve Best Peonies 


To THE EDITOR: 

Would like to know the twelve highest- 
rated Peonies and have an authoritative opi: 
ion on them in addition. It seems difficult 
to get a real good gauge on the best Peonies. 


“PEONY FANCIER” 


Answer: We have not asked for opinions 
on the twelve best Peonies, or at least have 
not done so recently. We got no response 
to our first request and as a matter of fact 
if we did get a response, the chances are 
that each list would be different. 

Even the list of highest ratings does not 
give a definite answer to the question, 
inasmuch as some of the new and rare 
varieties have been given a very high rat- 
ing with but very few voting on them. In 





partment p 


summing up the votes on varieties, the 
originator’s vote was not taken into con- 
sideration if it was obviously out of line; 
in other words we did not want to have a 
rating on a variety misrepresented by hav- 
ing an extremely high rating put on by the 
originator who would be inclined to over- 
rate his own production. 

I am giving you a list of the twelve high- 


est-rated Peonies. This, understand, is not 
my selection of the best twelve, but in this 
dozen will be found some of the finest 
Peonies we have. 

NAME OF VARIETY RATING 
. 2 Be Cpa aecsens es udeea cen 9.9 
( 2) Kelway’s Glorious ree | 
££ 2. {ae wins 9.7 
[ eo eee” n nose ee ere Tees ee ee, 
Ce ise Bb aéciosecs! s2000 2°R 
ee §& | Awe rer 9.5 
2 eR a eeSeeererer 9.4 
C Bp) Pee BUGS. 2. cccvcscccece 9 4 
( 9) Mrs. A. B. Franklin.... ‘cos ae 
& &. UU =e 9 4 
C22) BO, eee DOGGONE. cc cccccccvic 9 4 
Cy Me SD kk wK605 se ceeds de 93 

REMARKS 
( 1) Think rating entirely too high. 
( 2) One of the finest. 
( 3) An established favorite. 
( 4) Grand, if weather favorable. 
( 5) Very promising; rating will possibly be 
reduced some. 

( 6) A fine Japanese variety. 
( 7) A grand white; scarce. 
( 8) Another new one of merit. 
( 9) Watch this one for class. 
(10) One of the finest Japs. 
(11) A tried, dependable sort. 
(12) As good as any of the above varieties. 


The ratings are those of the American 
Peony Society and the remarks are my own 
opinion. 

Le Cygne, the highest-rated Peony, as 
grown in the East deserves this high honor, 
but it is not dependable in all sections of 
the country, possibly due to a poor strain; 
and if another rating is ever taken on the 
variety, I am sure it will tumble from its 
high pinnacle. My choice would place Le 
Cygne at the bottom of the list here sub- 
mitted. 


In glancing over the rating list I note 
Tourangelle is rated 9.4, ahead of Alice 
Harding. This is due to the fact that 
Alice Harding was rarely known when this 


vote was taken. Festiva Mazima is a bet- 
ter variety than TJ'ourangelle. 
W. F. 


American 


CHRISTMAN, Secretary, 


Peony Society 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 
. Readers who can assist by giving gen 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as_ the 


Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


To Lighten Clay Soil 

I would like to know 
lighten clay soil. It is just a small plot 
about 21 feet square and has a crushed 
stone driveway under part of it. The clay 
has been filled in. I can get sand nearby, 
but have wondered if peat and sheep manure 
would hel» too. How much of each would 
it take? 


how I can best 


Frank GumMow, (Ohio) 
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Peonies from Seed 
Will some reader with experience give us 
advice on growing Peonies from seed, with 
details as to the process, and what may be 
expected in the way of varieties, etc.? 
L. W. A., (Mass. ) 


Roses From Cuttings 
I would like to know how to start Roses 
from cuttings. I have three nice bush Roses 
(everblooming) and would like to propagate 
from them. Have tried taking cuttings but 
they do not root. 
_CuHas. McCiure, (Colo.) 


Identity of Wildflower in Oklahoma 

Between Vinita and Atoka, Oklahoma, I 
saw on Federal Highway No. 73 a pale- 
lavender bloom much like our thistle, but 
with no thorn and a much smaller leat, 
growing about three feet tall. Can any 
reader enlighten me as to the identity of 
this plant and tell me where plants or seeds 
may be had? 

A. D. Harren, (Mo.) 


Chinese Garden Information Wanted 

I would like very much to specialize in 
plants—flowers, trees, or shrubs,—which 
grow and are used in Chinese gardens. They 
would have to be hardy of course to be 
grown in our climate which gets to 20°-30” 
below zero at times. 

Could you tell me where I can get in- 
formation on the kinds of shrubs, flowers, 
etc., the Chinese use; how their gardens are 
laid out; and where [ could purchase seeds 
or plants in this country? 

I have read books on Chinese gardens 
(and Japanese too) but I have been unable 
so far to contact anyone interested in them. 

Mrs. FREDERICK S. ALLEN, (Vt.) 


Aluminum Sulphate for Bog Garden 
Have been looking for information on how 
to use aluminum sulphate to maintain the 
acidity of a Bog Garden. Can some reader 
help me with this problem? 
T. S. WeErr, (Minn.) 


Correct Way to Cut Pussy Willows 
I should iike to know from someone with 
experience the proper way to cut Pussy Wil- 
lows so that I will get the largest yield 
from them. Suggestions will be very much 
appreciated, 
Mrs. ALIcE ApAMs, (Colo.) 


Suckers on Roses 

I have two Frau Karl Druschki Roses, 
which the last two seasons, after the first 
full bloom, have sent up long shoots above 
the bush and hardly any more flowers, 
Should I, in order to get more blooms on 
my bushes, trim these shoots as they come 
along? : 

PETER SCHNERCH, ( Mass.) 


Coloring Ferns 

Can Ferns be dyed or painted to use with 
winter bouquets? I have bought some 
Maidenhair Ferns that seem to be dyed or 
painted, but my attempt at drying and 
coloring was not successful because they 
break up badly. 

Westfield, Wisc. 


Shall I Plant the Tree Peony? 

Wishing to raise early Peonies, I would 
like a list of the best early varieties of 
different colors. 

I wonder just how hardy is the Tree 
Peony and would greatly appreciate advice 
covering its good and bad points. 

What causes deep-pink Peonies to send 
out blooms of almost white, with faint pink 
markings? 

TILLIE TILLER, (Maine) 
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Photographs of Lichens Wanted 

I have in hand an article on “Lichens for 
Rock Gardens,” but no good photographs 
showing Lichens growing on rocks. Any 
reader who can furnish a good clear photo- 
graph of Lichens on rocks, whether in a 
rock garden or in Nature, will please the 
Editor by sending it for use in connection 
with this article. 

—(EpriTor) 


Is Fameuse Apple Self-fertile? 

Last Fall I planted one Fameuse (Snow) 
Apple Tree in my garden and would like 
to know if just one tree will bear fruit. Is 
it necessary to plant another tree of the 
same variety or to plant another apple tree 
of any variety in order to have fruit? 


WILLIAM LUDTKE, (IIl.) 


Silver Lace Vine 
I wish to make some cuttings from a vine 
which is known as Silver Lace Vine. Will 
some reader who knows this vine, and has 
had experience with it, tell me how to 
proceed ? 
MinniE H. HENpDERSON, (Kans.) 


Worms Bother Cactus 


We have a hardy Cactus which was 
brought into the house, and we notice small 
white worms crawling on top of the soil. 
What are these worms and what is a remedy 
for them? 

Mrs. ELMER J. Musser, (Ohio) 


What Kind of Amaryllis Do We Have? 

In this community we have a_ hardy, 
bulbous plant that the catalog descriptions 
of Amaryllis Halli (Lycoris squamigera) 
seem to fit. It is claimed that the originals 
of these bulbs were brought here from one 
of the Northwestern States, where they are 
native. As to the authenticity of this state- 
ment I do not know. One catalog states 
that Lycoris squamigera is a native of 
Japan. 

The lily-like blooms in August are lovely, 
—that is, if there are anv. ‘they are 
notoriously poor bloomers. There are few 
bloom stalks for the number of bulbs; 
some years no blooms at all. Sometimes the 
bulbs grow in one location for two or three 
years with never a bloom. These have been 
observed on a variety of soils,—sand, clay, 
and loam; lime and acid soil. Evidently 
they have some peculiar desire that we do 
not fulfill. 

The spring foliage of these bulbs is very 
much like the broader narcissus foliage. 
Narcissi flourish in this section. 

In the August 1935 FLowER GrRowe_ER, page 
379, Mr. W. E. Marshall, (N. Y.),.describes 
Lycoris squamigera and Lycoris purpurea. 
IT have never seen Lvecoris purpurea grow- 
ing, nor found it listed in anv catalog. I 
have never seen Mr. Marshall’s catalog. 
Probably Mr. Marshall can answer the 
question. 

Do anv FLoweR GROWER readers of the 
Northwest know of a native Amarvllis fit- 
ting the description catalogs usually give 
for Lycoris squamigera? Are the bulbs 
from the nurseries of Japanese origin? 


ALMA HAMIL, (IIl.) 


Information on Tree Peonies Wanted 
A reader in Ontario suggests that articles 
on the subject of Tree Peonies would be 
interesting and helpful; and although Tree 
Peonies have not been generally introduced, 
there would doubtless be more gardeners 
interested in them if thev were better 
known and more talked ahout. Some helnful 
information and actual experience from 
those who have grown the Tree Peonies 
successfully, will be appreciated. 
—(Ep1tTor) 


ANSWERS 


Long Stems on Flowers 

Answering Mrs. S. B. Bauert, (Texas) : 

Long stems on Tulips, Hyacinths, Daf- 
fodils, and other spring bulbs is largely a 
matter of growing conditions. When these 
bulbs are to be forced in pots or boxes, 
they should be planted in rich soil, with a 
little old barn dressing, and kept in a 
cool dark place until well started. 

This means, with Tulips and Daffodils, 
until the tops are three or four inches tall. 
With Hyacinths it means until the bud is 
well above the neck of the bulb. If 
Hyacinths are brought into the light sooner, 
there is danger of the bud lodging in the 
neck of the bulb, and a deformed flower may 
result. After being brought into light, bulbs 
in pots and boxes, given liquid barn dressing 
occasionally, will develop good stems and 
flowers. 

In the open ground, conditions are dif- 
ferent. The bulbs should be planted over a 
good layer of old barn dressing; and in 
Texas faithful attention should be given to 
watering after the tops appear. These 
bulbs are lovers of a cool climate. Heat 
forces them, and if heat is combined with 
dryness, there is little hope for good flower 
stems, under the bright sunlight. 


Percy E. JACKMAN, (Maine) 


Perennials and Rock Plants from Seed 
Answering Mrs. S. H. Warren, (Ohio) : 


I recommend the following perennials as 
easily raised from seed. 


FOR THE BORDER 


Campanula persicifolia Telham Beauty, 
Double Shasta Daisy, Delphiniums bella- 
donna and Iceberg, Double Gypsophila. 
Pyrethrum, Sweet William, Veronica 
spicata, Columbine hybrids, Delphinium 
chinense, Dianthus Plumarius semperflorens. 
The last two bloomed in September. Cam- 
panula, Veronica, and other fine seeds should 
not be covered at all; merely pressed into 
the soil. Helianthemums should be trans- 
planted from the seed-bed into paper picnic 
cups, and nursed in the cups until they 
look sturdy; then set out, cup and all, into 
their permanent, location. If roots are 
disturbed, they perish. Oriental poppy seed 
should be sown in these paper cups, several 
in each cup, later pulling up all but the 
sturdiest one; and when it looks strong 
enough, paper cup and all should be set 
in its permanent location. 


FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


Aethionema persicum, Alyssum saxatile, 
Aubrietia, Helianthemum, Campanula gar- 
ganica, Gypsophila repens, Nepeta mussini, 
and the following which bloomed in August 
from June-sown seed: Myosotis palustris 
semperflorens, Tunica saxifraga, Viola (pure 
vellow). Verbena venosa lilacina I started 
in the dining-room window in April and it 
bloomed profusely all through August. 

All seeds were planted the first of June, 
in cheese boxes 12”x3” x3”, one variety 
to a box, in a mixture of % soil (mine 
is clay), 4% Florida humus, and ¥% sand. 
These boxes I kept covered with canvas 
or burlap scraps I found laying about. 
These were removed when germination oc- 
curred, and replaced by laths laid 3” apart 
to break driving rains and scorching sun. 
This protection is most important as I 
learned from bitter experience. Never allow 
the top soil to dry out before germination; 
the cloth covers aid there. 

My success came with clay soil and no 
experience, so I am sure you too will have 
success with these varieties. 


Mrs. Guy BLEAKNEY, ( Mass.) 
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Transplanting Hollyhock 

Answering Harry L. Weber, (Ohio) : 

Yes, Hollyhocks can be transplanted. In 
fact, any kind of plant can be transplanted 
and thrive if the transplanting is properly 
done. If the plants in question are old, 
take a lot of soil around the roots and give 
them a good watering after transplanting. 
I believe that the best time to transplant 
Hollyhock is around the beginning of 
September. Spring is also a good time, but 
spring transplanting will retard the bloom. 


Leo P. DuBE, (Maine) 


Growing Cacti 
Answering Leo Dube, (Me.) : 


Several species of Cacti are used in 
ornamental planting, and no doubt as 
gardening increases in the drier sections of 
the country, more species will be used. A 
number of species are used in greenhouse 
collections. Only a small portion of these 
plants thrive in the northern part of the 
country; but there are enough that suc- 
ceed so that creditable results can be had. 

Cacti are propagated by cuttings, seeds, 
or offshoots, depending on the group to 
which they belong. Those propagated by 
cuttings are easily rooted in sand, especially 
if the cut surface is dried a few days 
before planting. If seeds are to be used 
they should be well ripened. 

The best soil for growing Cacti from seed 
is a thoroughly decomposed sod mixed with 
an equal amount of sand and run through 
a sieve. Reasonable care should be used 
to insure drainage. After the soil is placed 
in the pot or box and leveled, the seeds are 
evenly distriouted and covered with a very 
thin layer of soii, upon which is spread a 
layer of coarse sand to a depth of about 
one-fourth of an inch. 

For watering a gentle spray should be 
used to avoid the danger of washing the 
seeds from their position. Watering should 
be done at least once a day. The tempera- 
ture should not vary much from 70 de- 
grees F. 

The hardier species seem able to with- 
stand any degree of cold, even in a moist 
climate. The Star Cactus is native from 
Montana to Kansas. Two or three species 
are native even as far North as Canada. 

I would recommend “Cacti in the Home.” 
a pamphiet costing 25 cts., published by the 
DeLaMare Co., Ine., New York City, 
which gives valuable information on the 
subject. 

F. B. Lee, (Nebr.) 
Lengthening the Blooming Period of 
Hollyhocks 

When, as usual, a clump of Hollyhocks 
has several stalks, part of them may be cut 
back and will branch out and bloom later. 
It is a good plan to pinch out all flowers 
immediately after the petals fall, unless 
seed is wanted. 

GEO. 


S. Wooprvurr, (Iowa) 

















ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Free Booklet with colored illustrations 
and descriptions of best improved vari- 
eties. Plant now! Write to National Iris 
Gardens, Box 123-F, Beaverton, Ore. 








Perennial Snapdragons (Linaria) 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) : 

You may purchase seeds of Linaria 
Macedonica speciosa from Geo, W. Park 
Seed Company, Greenwood, 8S. C., or De 
Giorgi Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The dainty Snapdragons originated in 
Macedonia. The variety has bright-yellow 
flowers with orange on the palate. L. 
Macedonica speciosa is the same variety, 
only more showy and much larger flowered. 
There is at present only one color, but seeds 
may produce a flower with a pink bud. The 
variety is easily grown from seed, but for 
true color plant-divisions are better. 

Linaria belongs to a large group known 
as Toadflax. It is commonly seen along the 
roadsides; better known as Butter and 
Eggs. L. vulgaris, the common variety, is 
very suitable in the rock garden, increasing 
in size of bloom under cultivation. 

L. Canon J. Want is a hardy variety, 
grows three feet high, has long spikes of 
flesh-pink flowers, and is good for cutting. 
This is similar to L. Macedonica. 

L. Cymbalaria, better known as Kenil- 
worth Ivy, is a hardy perennial six inches 
high and trails with long drooping sprays 
of small lilae flowers. It is fine to cover 
rocks or for porch baskets. 

L. Cymbalaria alba is a rare variety with 
white flowers. 

L. compacta alba is a compact plant for 
the small location. It does not trail and 
has tiny white flowers. 

L. globosa has violet flowers. 

L. alpina is often listed as hardy, and 
from seeds produce purple, orange or rose- 
colored flowers. It blooms from May until 
October, and grows from four to six inches 
high. 

L. triornithophora is perhaps loveliest, 
growing two feet; having beautiful bird- 
like purple flowers in clusters, and branch- 
ing. The flower has an orange palate 11% 
inches long. Originally it came from Spain 
and Portugal. It requires sun and is easily 
germinated. 

I have not given any annuals though 
there are several listed. 


ESEPHENE D. GREENLEAF, ( Mass.) 





JOHANN S. BACH 
(Pfitzer) 


World’s best salmon red, exhibition or com- 
mercial. No. 1 Bulbs $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00. 


J. S. BACH COLLECTION 


Contains one No. 1 Bulb (1% in. up) of each 
of the following exhibition varieties. 





32 ees eee ere $1.0) 
Rosemarie Pfitzer, pink........ 40 
Star of Bethlehem, white....... .60 
i =r 1.09 
Se: SE MII soc c0d000000800 7 
Avabeliia, Diack red.......cccsse 2.00 

WN “nasueeSeshbsteusaseasons $5.75 


Now $4.00 postpaid 
AMATEUR’S COLLECTION 


10 each of any of 6 varieties your selection (60 
1% in. bulbs) $1.50; 100 bulbs, 10 each of all 
varieties $2.50 postpaid. 
Arabia, dark red 

Our Selection, smoky 
Betty Nuthall, coral 


Bleeding Heart, 
blotched pink 


Gold Eagle, yellow 


La Paloma, orange 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 
pink 

Picardy, pink 

Queen of Bremen, 
lavender 

Troubador, 


Price list on request. 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 


8113 N. E. Couch St. Portland, Oregon 


purple 
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“Grow Your Own” 





for your 


Rock Garden 


There is a real thrill in growing your own 
Rock Garden plants from seed with the added 
satisfaction that they will cost you much less 
and that there will be plenty for your own 
garden and to give to your friends 








Here is a carefully selected list— 


ACHILLEA MILLEFOLIUM RUBRUM—2 ft. Pkt. 25c 
AETHIONEMA PULCHELLUM—Purple. 6 in, Pkt. 50c 
ALSINE GRACILIS—White. 6 in. Pkt. 50 
ALYSSUM SAXATILE COMPACTUM—9 in. Pkt. 25c 
ANEMONE PULSATILLA—Violet-purple. 9 in. Pkt. 25¢ 
ARABIS ALPINA (Rock Cress)—White, 5 in. Pkt. 25c 
ARMERIA LAUCHEANA—Rose. 6 in. Pkt. 35c 
AUBRIETIA DELTOIDEA GRAECA—Blue. 4 in. Pkt. 25c 
CANDYTUFT (IBERIS) GIBRALTARICA—Lavender-pink. 


1 ft. Pkt. 35c 
CENTAUREA MONTANA—Blue 1% ft. 


Pkt. 25c 
DELPHINIUM CHINENSE—Ultramarine. 1 ft. Pkt. 35c 
GENTIANA ACAULIS (Fringed Gentian) 4 in. Pkt. 50c 
HELIANTHEMUM ROTUNDIFOLIUM—Carmine. 1 ft. 

Pkt. 50c 
LINARIA ALPINA—Purple. 4 in. Pkt. 50c 


PENTSTEMON TORREYi—Coral-pink. 2% ft.. Pkt. 25c 
PRUNELLA GRANDIFLORA ROSEA—10 in. Pkt. 25c 
SEDUM SPURIUM ROSEUM—Trailing. Pkt. 35c 
VIOLA CORNUTA HYBRIDA, Mixed—6 in. Pkt. 25c 


THE COLLECTION —!I _ pkt. 
each of the |8 varieties listed $5 00 
above (a $6.15 value) - - - S 

Why not an 
HERB GARDENP 
Responding to the increasing interest in old fashioned 


herbs we present this choice selection of 12 Hardy 
Varieties famous for flavor or fragrance. 


CHIVES—For salads, seasoning and flavoring. 
CRESS, SWEET WATER—Excellent for salads. 
water makes it sweet. 

HOREHOUND—Leaves used for seasoning; also a popu- 
lar cough remedy, 

HYSSOP—Leaves and young shoots are used for flavor- 
ing. Has medicinal qualities 

LAVENDER, TRUE (Lavandula vera)—Chiefly grown for 
its flowers. Dried in sachets for perfuming linens, etc. 
MUGWORT—Very aromatic and decorative. 
ROSEMARY—Symbol of ‘remembrance and fidelity. 
used in making tea for relieving headaches. 
RUE—For seasoning; bitter and very pungent. 
SAGE—For flavoring dressings and sauces. 

ST. JOHN’S-WORT—Highly aromatic. 

SWEET MARJORAM—A popular herb for seasoning and 
salads 


THYME, ENGLISH—For flavoring, dressings and sauces. 





Running 
Leaves 


Any of the above Herbs—I5c per packet 


COLLECTION 
$].50 


Special Offer of 12 Choice 
POMPON DAHLIAS 


Containing 1 root each of the following— 


ARTIE—Lemon-yellow; CLARA HARSH—Yellow, tipped 
crimson; CLARISSA—Pale primrose; DEE DEE—Laven- 
der; DOT—Light yellow, suffused rose; JANET—Orange; 
EUREKA—Yellow, shading to bronze; JOE FETTE—Pure 
white; KLEIN DOMITEA—Terra-cotta; LITTLE IKE— 
Burgundy-red; LITTLE PAUL—Red and white; PURE 
LOVE—Violet. 


ALL TWELVE $ 2 .50 


“BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS,” 
$2.00 or more. Alone, 35¢ a copy. 


Schlings Seeds 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
Madison Ave. near 59th St. NewYork City 





free with order of 
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Qe BEAUTY of your garden or lawn 
Py ¢ this summer depends on what you do 
about soil conditioning right now. 
Money, time, and labor spent on seeds and plants in 


the spring are wasted when the hot sun parches the 
garden... unless the soil has been carefully prepared. 


Before planting seeds, perennials, or shrubs of any 
kind—for lawn or garden—be sure to thoroughly dig 
in Emblem-Protected Peat Moss, 
““the Mother of Humus.’’* This wy w Faal 
ideal soil conditioner con- » ALS 
tributes the necessary humus for AY 
healthy plant growth—it breaks 
up hard clay soils, allows plant 
roots to breathe, and promotes 
the development of vigorous 
root systems—it gives body to 
sandy soils, provides a storage 
reservoir of water and liquid plaat foods for the use 
of plants when needed most. 





Planting of any kind should not take place until all 
the frost is out of the ground and the soil has had a 
chance to dry out. Then spade the soil and thoroughly 
mix in plenty of Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. This 
holds the much-needed moisture and provides warmth 
for quick germination of seeds, and the rapid root 
regeneration of transplanted 
seedlings. It also helps in elimi- 
nating transplanting losses. 

Gladiola and dahlia tubers 
should also be planted in a soil 
that has been properly condi- 
tioned with Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss. If this has been 
carefully followed, you will 
obtain much more healthy and luxuriant foliage and 
blooms this summer—and dirt-free bulbs next fall. 


on Oe 


DOIG 





Before transplanting rose bushes, evergreens and 
shrubs, be sure that Emblem-Protected Peat Moss has 
been thoroughly mixed with the surrounding earth for 
the stimulation of rapid root development. You will 
also find that an insulating summer mulch of Peat 
Moss will prevent surface hardening and reduce weed- 
ing and cultivating labor. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is 
sold under various trade names 
by high grade dealers of hor- 
ticultural products. Be sure you 
buy peat moss carrying the 
P.I.C. Triangle of approval 
stenciled on the side of the bale. 
It is your assurance of quality. 


Learn how to make the “‘Squeeze Test’’ on your soil 
—the test that tells immediately whether it has the 
proper organic content or not. Write today for details. 
Also for free valuable bulletins listed below. 
*Trade Mark 


EnblemVsotected 
PEAT moss 








To Eradicate Mulberry 

Answering Mrs. Emma Meyer: 

Dissolve one can of lye (concentrated) in 
one gallon of water. Stir with wooden 
stick. When lye is thoroughly dissolved, 
make one pound of arsenic into a thin paste 
by adding water. Add this paste to the 
lve water a little at a time, stirring all 
the while, continuing until the arsenic is 
entirely dissolved. This chemical union will 
generate sufficient heat to completely dis- 
solve the arsenic without additional heat. 
The mixture is ready for use as soon as 
the dissolution is complete. This should be 
used at once as it is a deadly poison to 
human beings, animals, and plants, and 
therefore undesirable to keep about premises. 
The stirring stick should be burned and 
the utensil discarded with precautions. 

For killing trees sink axe deeply into the 
wood as if to cut the tree down. Pry 
downward on back of the axe and pour 
enough solution into the cavity to fill it. 
After a minute or two withdraw the blade. 
Proceed around the tree overlapping hacks. 
A small utensil with a lip or spout is good 
to use for this application. 

Small trees and big sprouts may be cut 
off and the solution applied to the cut sur- 
face with a swab. If these stumps are 
split, or pounded a bit to make cracks in 
the cut area, more poison will be absorbed. 
Likewise large stumps may be hacked over 
the top and poison poured into the incisions. 
Large exposed roots may be hacked and 
treated to prevent sprouting. 

The best time for this work is when the 
sap is going down or when the tree is 
dormant in the Fall or Winter. Sometimes 
summer applications are successful. Oc- 
casionally a second treatment may be neces- 
sary. Keep livestock out of woods or field 
until a qood rain has washed all the poison 
away. Warn all members of the household 
and it would be well to post the premises 
as a warning to strangers and neighbors. 

This is taken from the instructions of an 
agricultural agent, published in Cappers 
Farmer, September 1934. 

ALMA HAMIL, (IIl.) 


DAHLIAS 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


OFFER No. 1 
We will send prepaid 12 named Dahlia plants of the 
finest standard varieties, $3.00. 


OFFER No. 2 
Collection of 10 named varieties of Pompon roots for 
$1.50 postpaid. 

OFFER No. 3 


Collection of six named varieties of Orchid Dahlia roots 
for $1.50 postpaid 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


10 varieties all named, vigorous plants from 2% inch pots. 
Bloom this year. $1.25 postpaid 


WAITE’S GARDENS, INC. 
Wm. H. Waite Eatontown, New Jersey 
Originators of Jersey’s Beauty and other great Dahlias 





















‘FREE 





Learn how 
to make this 
; VALUABLE “Squeeze Test” 
| Suites is hdres 








= of your soil. 
PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Lducational, Advertising& Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New You, .N. t. 
Tell me how to make the ‘‘Squeeze 
Test.”’ I am also interested in receiv- 
ing the following bulletins: 
© Soil Preparation for Gardening. FG-5 
O) How to avoid Transplanting Losses. 
C) How to reduce Weeding Labor. 
PO nadine ree deaeeus 


BEE he weaina sean dees - 


a Pee ee ne ND cs cia eines cs eas 
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TIGRIDIAS 


Silken triangles of dazzling 
beauty — easy to grow — Many 
delightful shades in our 


Choice Mixture 12 for 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Write for Spring List of Lilies, 
Montbretias, Tigridias. 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 
Tigard, Oregon 


IRIS “PURPLE SILK” 
or ‘‘PEONY MIKADO” 














“Purple Silk’’ Iris and 24 others, 
FREE all Beauties—Postpaid......... $2.00 
i “MIKADO” Peony and 6 others. 
with Gorgeous Colors—Postpaid..... $2.00 


ORDER | caratog FREE QUALITY PLANTS 
C. F. WASSENBERG . Van Wert, Ohio 





Root-pruning Suggestions 

Answering Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 

The object of root-pruning is to promote 
the development of a strong root system. 
When roots are pruned, a part of the plant’s 
food supply is cut off; and Nature, to over- 
come this deficiency, starts replacing the 
severed growth, by causing many small 
feeder roots to branch off from portions 
of roots left on the plant, thus multiplying 
the number of feeders many times. 

As the object of building up this large, 
strong root system is to take care of the 
future needs of the plant, we do not wait 
until the plant needs it, but start root- 
pruning while the plants are quite small. 
A good time to start is when setting out 
new plants; or when transplanting, cut the 
roots back about a third. 

Growing plants can be root-pruned with 
a sharp spade in early Spring, while the 
plants are still dormant. If the plants have 
spreading roots, they generally extend out 
from the stem a distance equal to the 
spread of the branches and can be cut 
back a third to a half of their length. 

If the plant is one that roots deeply, it 
will be necessary to work closer to the plant 
so as to cut under it to reach the roots. 
Old plants may be root-pruned in the same 
manner, although it will not be easy to do 
on account of the large size of some of the 
roots. 

The ground around shrubs and trees 
should be spaded every Spring to loosen up 
the soil so water and air can get down to 
the roots to supply their needs. If this is 
well done the roots will probably get their 
pruning at the same time. 

W. C. Buck, (Minn.) 


Mealy Bugs on Coleus Plants 

Answering Mrs. A. Steffens, (N. Y.): 

Dipping the plant in Fir Tree Oil Soap 
solution will destroy mealy bug; lemon oil, 
also, which can be bought from any florists’ 
supply firm. 

If you have only a few plants, take a 
wooden toothpick or a little camel’s hair 
brush and touch each cluster of bugs, 
usually at the axil of the leaf, with alcohol 
(cologne water will do). Whatever you do 
follow it up for several days, so as not to 
give time for a second brood. 

Incidentally, coleus cuttings may be kept 
growing in bottles or little jars of water 
in a warm room. Coleus are all tropical 
and require a warm room. In renewing the 
water have it as warm as you can well bear 
the hand in. When the cuttings get tall, cut 
off the tops and stick them in. 

Tradescantia, especially the green and 
white, grows well in water. 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Towa) 


Peonies Not Blooming 

Answering Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.): 

Peonies sometimes fail to bloom for a 
long time because set too deep. Peonies 
should be planted in the Fall, unless taken 
up in the Fall and kept in cold storage. 
In the latter case they should be planted 
as early as possible so as to get a root 
system before blooming time. The Peony 
starts growth too early to be transplanted 
successfully in Spring. By planting cold- 
storage Peonies in the Spring, instead of 
waiting until Fall, nearly a year is — 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa 





STASSEN’S 


FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 
BU LBS New—Exciting. Crocus that will bloom in your 
rock garden or border this autumn. Perfectly 


hardy, multiply easily. Grow some indoors, too, 
| without soil or water, Instructions included. 


Not more than 100 at $1.00 p. pd. to a customer. 





35 DUTCH BULB CATALOG FREE. 
Order your Tulips and other spring flowering 
VALU / bulbs now at a saving—shipped to you direct 


from Hillegom, Holland. 


STASSEN Floral Gardens, Box 15, Reslyn Heights, N. Y. 
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List of Bog Garden Plants 
Requested by Miss E. F. Bedell, (N. Y.) : 


Actaea spicata alba 
Actaea spicata rubra 
Acorus japonicus fl. pl. 
Anagallis tenella 
Androsace carnea 
Androsace ciliata 
Androsace villosa 
Andromeda floribunda 
Anthericum  gramini- 
folius 
Armeria caespitosa 
Arundo phragmites 
aurea 
Asarum europaeum 
Astilbe grandis 
Astilbe davidi 
Astrantia carniolica 
Azalea amoena 
Bambusa auricoma 
Bambusa nigra 
Bocconia cordata 
Bryanthus empetri- 
formis 
Caltha palustris 
Caltha palustris fl. pl. 
Campanula Allionii 
Campanula carnica 
Campanula hederacea 
Carex japonica varie- 
gata 
Chamaelirion carolinia 
Chrysogonum virgini- 
anum 
Clethra ainifolia 
Comarum palustre 
Cyrilla racemiflora 
Cypripedium acaule 
Cypripedium Calceolus 


Cypripedium pubes- 
cens 

Cypripedium _ specta- 
bile 


Dianthus neglectus 
eS 


Dodecatheon Jeffreyi 
Douglasia Vitaliana 


Dracocephalum  vir- 
ginianum album 

Epigaea repens 

Erica (various) 

Erodium corsicum gut- 
tatum 

Eomecon chionantha 

Funkia ovato aureo- 
variegata 

Galax aphylla 
yentiana Andrewsii 

Gentiana asclepiadea 

Gentiana Pneumo- 
rnanthe 

Geranium cinereum 


Hemerocallis 
bergii 
Hydrophyllum cana- 
dense 
Hydrophyllum virgin- 
ianum 
Inula oculus-christi 
Iris aurea 
Iris graminea 
Iris Kaempferi 
Iris Monnieri 
Iris monspur 
Kalmia augustifolia 
Lastrea thelypteris 
Ledum palustre 
Lilium canadense 
Lilium carniolicum 
Lilium pardalinum 
Lilium superbum 
Lobelia cardinalis 
Lobelia splendens 
Lobelia syphilitica 
Mimuius cardinalis 
Mimulus luteus 
Mulgedium alpinum 
Myosotis palustris 
semperflorens 
Myosotis dissitiflora 
Oenothera caespitosa 
Onoclea_ sensibilis 
Orchis foliosa 
Orchis latifolia 
Panicum virgatum 
Parnassia carvliniana 
Polygomum = sachalin- 
ense 
Fotentilla nitida 
Primula involucrata 
Primula japonica 
Primula sikkimensis 
Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius, fi. pl. 
Ranunculus speciosus 
plenus 
Rodgersia pinnata 
alba 
Rhododendron myrti- 
folium 
Rhododendron Wilsoni 
Rubus arcticus 
Saxifraga (all en- 
crusted varieties) 


Thun- 


. Senecio macrophyllus 


Smilacina racemosa 
Silene acaulis 
Spiraea aruncus 
Spiraea palmata 
Trillium sessile 
Trollius asiaticus 








Gillenia trifoliata 

Gunnera manicata 

Gunnera scabra 

Helonias bullata 

Hemerocallis 
major 


Trollius europaeus 
Vancouveria hexandra 
Vaccinium myrtillus 
Viola palustris 

Viola pedata 

Viola primulifolia 


flava 


The above is a fairly complete list of 
bog-loving plants;—ferns, plants, grasses, 
shrubs, bulbous ;—practically all are hardy. 


H. S. AusTINn, ( Penna.) 


Plants Drop Leaves 

Answering Mrs, Eva Lambert, (IIll.): 

Whenever mature plants are subjected to 
a sudden extreme of temperature the leaves 
will fall, just as do the leaves of trees after 
frost has thrown back the sap into the 
roots of the tree. When Fall comes, or 
the temperature gradually has become cooler, 
your plants have become acclimated to this 
change. To bring them into the house where 
it no doubt is of hot summer temperature, 
is such a radical change that the plants 
apparently die. It is better to lift the 
plants, pot them up, give them plenty of 
water with good drainage, place them in a 
cool and sunless shed or room for a week 
or so until the roots have become estab- 
lished in their new soil, and gradually bring 
them into the heat of the room, still in a 
shady window for another week; and by 
that time it is safe to give a little sun and 
in a short time your plant is ready to 
resume its growing period. Very often it 
is best to cut the plant down altogether 
and let it make new growth from the roots. 
This is especially true of petunias and ver- 
benas, and such treatment to some begonias 
has given me much prettier and _ bushier 
plants than before lifted. 


TILLIE TILLer, (Maine) 
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Gladiolus on Same Ground Year After 

Year 

Answering A. N. Murphy, (N. Y.): 

Have no experience as [I change every 
year, but noticed the following article on 
the subject in the catalog of Champlain 
View Gardens. Mr. Gove is a reputable 
grower and | think his suggestions could 
be followed without fear. I quote: 


“Plant your bulbs from four to six inches 
deep and after placing them in the hole or 
trench, cover them with an inch or two of 
soil; then, using a water ean, drench the 
ground thoroughly over the bulbs with Bichlor- 
ide of Mercury solution, using a somewhat 
weaker solution than you would use in dis- 
infecting the bulbs. For disinfecting we recom- 
mend a 1-1000 solution or one ounce to seven 
or eight gallons of water. For soaking the 
ground would recommend about one ounce to 
twelve or fifteen gallons of water. I know 
of one grower who some years ago had some 


disease in Jhis garden, but this past season 
there wasn’t a diseased plant on his place 
and the growth was unusually strong. After 
soaking the soil, finish covering.” 
Hope this helps somebody. 
BERNARD KREAGER, (Minn.) 


Kinds of Peat Moss 

Answering Mrs. D. M. Fulton, (Iowa) : 

There is a finer grade of peat moss, used 
solely for horticultural purposes, than that 
which you ask about. That used for poultry 
is of medium grade. However, if pulverized 
through a 144” mesh screen, I can’t see why 
it should not be used. I have had no 
experience with this particular grade of 
peat moss, but have used peat moss obtained 
from an old lake bed in Northern Minnesota 
and have used it successfully in my garden, 
although it is not of the best grade. I 
broke up the clumps by the above method 
and found it to be fine enough. 

You will find the horticultural moss 
better, because it has been collected at the 
right degree of decomposition and moisture 
—retentiveness, for plant purposes. 

I find peat moss very successful in stor- 
ing dahlias and other fleshy tubers. I also 
find it indispensable in starting alpine and 
fine seeds. It makes much stronger and 
many more feed rootlets on small plants 
than ordinary soil mixtures. 


MENForRD OLSON, ( Wisc.) 





WE GROW SEVERAL THOUSAND 
SPECIES AND VARIETIES OF 


Rock and Alpine Plants 


re cordially 
our display 


visit 

spring 

Send for our 1936 catalogue entitled 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 
Unusually RARE PLANTS at unusually LOW PRICES 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, 


invited to 
rock gardens this 


Greens Farms, Conn. 











Williamson Iris 


Benson (bright red), Shah 
Castalia, Desert Gold, Lady 
Barbarian—$6.75 value for 
$3.25. Send for attractive catalog 
of 444 different varieties. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 


Evelyn 
Jehan, 














163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 
Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 


NEW and RARE orien” rincs. 


ROCKERY OR BORDER. Our new catalogue 
is larger and better than ever, and brimful of 
information. Write for free copy. 


Famous for Alpines 
N.A.HALLAUER Ri Webster, N. Y. 


WOOD HYACINTHS 


8 BULBS 25c; 17 BULBS 50c 
36 FOR $1.00, POSTPAID 


Delicate English Blue Bells for your Spring 
borders and rockeries. Your choice of biue, 
rose or white. Send in Your Order NOW. 


FREE 2 extra bulbs, if names and addresses of 
& Sse 10 tlower gardeners included with order 


Write for complete list illustrated in colors 


NVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


en new French Lilacs. 








ALPINES and 
OTHER PEREN- 











Special 


Chitectionot Ga LADD 


This collection is not listed in my catalog nor in any other advertising. 


FLOWER GROWER readers exclusively. 


49 of these collections left. 





for Flower Grower 
Readers only .. . 


It is for 
Better order at once as there are only 


First come, first served. These are all top-notch varieties, 
as good as there are, and are all comparatively new. 
a glad fan out of you, you are hopeless. 


If these varieties can not make 


59 Bulbs to the Value of Over $8.00 for $4.00 CASH 


5 BAGDAD, enormous exhibition smoky old 
rose. 
BLEEDING HEART, tinted white, blotched 
red. 
BILL SOWDEN, most beautiful large blood 
red. 


CONSTANCY, new rose pink. 

DUNA, beautiful clear buff pink. 

EDITH ROBSON, exhibition pink with 
blotch. Very fine. 

KING ARTHUR, huge ruffled lavender of 
distinct shade. 


coancn a Oo 


The Same Collection 
Size Bulbs, Value Nearly $6.00 for 


5 MRS. LANGFORD, 
and cream. 

5 PELEGRINA, best deep blue. 

5 PICARDY, shrimp pink. The most popular 
and sensational variety in existence. 


very beautiful peaches 


5 QUEEN HELEN II, fine pink with light 
yellow blotch. 
Also 
1 HERCULES, huge buff. Very popular. 
2 ESCORT, new ruffled white. 
1 JONQUIL, deepest clear yellow. New. This 


alone is worth $1.75. 


$2.85 


in Medium 


These Bulbs are all Labeled and Prepaid 


Send for my 68 page catalog. 


sold out of those varieties. 
are moving fast. 


The finest gladiolus catalog published which lists the above 
varieties and many more of the best ones from the world’s leading hybridizers. 
drawn the Growers Collection advertised on my 


I have with- 


page ad two months ago as I am about 


Get your orders in soon as the season is getting late and bulbs 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER E. GOVE 


Box 45, Burlington, Vermont 
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TRI-OGEN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose spray 


THE ROSE GARDEN 
SPRAY TREATMENT 


Controls Insects and Diseases 


TRI-OGEN positively controls Black- 
spot and Mildew as well as all insect 
pests on roses and other plants. 

It does not mar the beauty of blooms 
nor harm foliage. Stimulates plant 
growth. 


Compiete Plant Protection 
Nothing else required, making it eco- 
nomical and easy to use. 
TRI-OGEN is conceded to be the 
most important scientific horticultural 
discovery of our time. It is highly 
endorsed by leading authorities. 
And remember —“Only a Spray will 
reach the underside of foliage where 
insects and diseases lurk.’’ 


In four sizes: 
(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.)....$1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.) .$4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.) ..$6 00 
(D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.) $20.00 
For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


Dept. F 
3ith & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 



















FUNGICIDE - INSECTICIDE STIMULANT 





RUG GED Fine Dollar Collection 
KAN Sas One Each Of: 


Jack Rose, deep red violet 

Day Dream, pink, extra tall 

Arnold, rich brown 

Pongee, true pongee color 

Baldwin, huge manganese vio- 
let 

Andar‘’e, richest red purple 

Postpaid $1 *Free Catalog 

LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


1351 SOUTH HYDRAULIC WC HET AL KANSAS 
--—~ 


SEABROOK COLLECTION 


GLADIOLUS 


4 each large bulbs, correctly labeled of the following for 
$2.00 Prepaid. 


AFLAME E. |. FARRINGTON 











ALBATROS KIRCHHOFF’S VIOLET 
AVE MARIE MOTHER MACHREE 
BAGDAD ORANGE WONDER 
BETTY NUTHALL PICARDY 


COMMANDER KOEHL VANITY FAIR 
SPECIAL GRATIS of 2 Schubert with above. 
Write for 1936 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES .-. Seabrook, N. H. 









Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 


the estate owner. 


\GAQDEN TRACTOR & 

\ POWER MOWER fe 
Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cule Co. 


Box 772 





“Rabbitsfoot” or “Haresfoot” Fern 
Answering T. Peterson, (Calif.): 
Rabbitsfoot Fern is botanically Davillia 

vanariensis. It is fine for use as a house 

plant. 

A good soil is sod soil, adding a little 
sand and some leaf-mold. A small amount 
of bonemeal may be added. 

This fern is quite scarce as growers have 
been giving their space to growing other- 
type ferns. I personally know of only one 
florist having any, as I have tried for over 
a year to get mine. 

EarLE A. SAMPSON, (Mass.) 


“T ouch-me-not” 

Answering Mrs. G. Wahl, (IIl.) : 

The annual garden plant sometimes called 
Touch-me-not” is usually catalogued as 
“Balsam.” It is sometimes also called 
“Lady’s Slipper.” It is one of the Impa- 
tiens, growing 12 to 18 inches. English cata- 
logues list it botanically as Impatiens 
balsamina. 

The Jewelweeds, Impatiens biflora, and 
Impatiens aurea, grow wild in moist places. 
All get the name “Touch-me-not” from the 
fact that when ripe if seed-pods are touched 
the seeds are scattered with a “snap” of 
the pod. 


eer 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


Old-fashioned Flower Names 

Answering Mrs. John Keever, (Ohio), 
and referring to Mrs. W. L. MeLaugh- 
lin’s telling of Desmodium japonica—white 
blooms: 

In a few catalogs I find D. Penduliflorum. 
One describes it as “liquid purple;” the 
other as “wine-red;” another as “reddish- 
purple.” Is the difference in the color dis- 
crimination of the observer, or are there 
different colors? 

Under “American Wild Flowers,” Rex. D. 
Pearce lists D. canadense as “lilac-mauve,” 
and D. nudiflorum as “blue-lavender.” Do 
these belong to the same family as penduli- 
florum? Are there other colors? 


ALMA HAMILL, (IIl.) 





Carter Lever Spray Hose Nozzle 


Spray Regulated as desired 
by easy pressure on lever. 







Take hand off 
lever and Nozzle 
closes. Standard fur- 
nished for stationary 
sprinkling. 

Ideal for washing cars, 


Hardware stores or sent 
goergnie on receipt of 


CARTER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
106 Front Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





E OR SPRAY 
U SPRINKLE 


Beautiful green lawns and healthy Howers without 
laborious hand-pump spraying. The Hollywood 
Sprayer...a special mixing nozzle (with tube), attached to 





your garden hose...provides an absolutely pertect mix and 
uniform distribution of any soluble bertihzer or insecticide. 
Only $1.25, postpaid. Absolute guarantee 
FREE vai sts reeset posmutat 
AND FERTMIZER DATA On REQUEST 
HOLLYWOOD SPRAYER SALES CO. 
Montrose, Coilf 











FREE Seed Offer 


to introduce our rare RED DATURA (Scarlet Angel’s 
Trumpet), Nature’s showiest perennial shrub; glistening 
waxy-green leaves, 8-inch trumpet flowers of fiery scarlet 
and gold, borne continuously; easily grown, blooms young 
Mention this ad., send only 25c (coin) and the name of 
a garden-owning friend and we'll send you liberal pkt. 
of seed and ADD FREE a 25c pkt. California Wild 
Flower Seed, 12 best kinds mixed and our Rare Seed List. 
Also see our April ad. 


Lester Rose Gardens Dept. F Monterey, Cal. 





Sweet Peas Fail 

Answering Vaughan H. Wilson, (Penna.) : 

I was for two or three seasons bothered 
in apparently the same way. Tried every 
method everyone suggested, except one. 
That was to keep the soil around the roots 
cool and damp. I accomplish this by hilling 
up quite well, thus leaving a trench, say 
about a foot from the vine. I place (by 
hand) partly-cured lawn clippings along 
both sides of row and in trench, forming a 
heavy mulch which I keep properly watered. 
This keeps the roots cool and I have had 
some blooms up until frost for the past 
three seasons. Of course, they are most 
abundant in July and early August. I also 
feed occasionally hardwood ashes if procur- 
able; otherwise, potash, sparingly. 

C. A. Houauron, ( Mass.) 


Fertilizing Gladiolus When Planting 
Answering B. H. O., (Mich.) : 


Nearly everyone does these things just a 
little differently. Our practice is to mark 
out the row, scatter about 5 pounds of bone- 
meal to 100 feet of row, run the cultivator 
through the furrow again to mix it with 
the soil, and then plant the Glads. We use 
buckwheat straw for moisture retaining 
instead of peat moss, and have this stacked 
up along the edge of the patch before plow- 
ing. We follow close behind the plow put- 
ting the straw in the furrow. In this way 
it is below the bulbs, where it will hold 
moisture and do the most good. 


Linn C. Georora, (N. Y.) 


Wants to Grow Plants from Seed With- 
out Coldframe 

Answering Frank L. Brown, (Ill.): 

Polyanthus, Mitchella repens, Polygona- 
tum, Dicentra eximia, Lily-of-the-Valley, 
Cypripedium, Sanguinaria canadensis, Tra- 
descanthia, Trillium, and Tiarella, should 
be sown in a well-prepared bed in late Fall, 
or at any time during the Winter, so that 
they get the benefit of freezing and thaw- 
ing to aid them in germination. As these 
are all shade-loving plants, the seedlings 
especially should be protected from direct 
sunshine and drying out. 

All the others may be sown in the Spring 
in a well-prepared bed and should be shaded 
in the seedling stage; given plenty of 
moisture both then and before germination. 
However, the seed-bed should never be 
allowed to become water-logged. 

A well-prepared seed-bed should be spaded 
up at least two feet in heavy soil, and have 
sand or fine coal ashes added to loosen 
the soil. Peat moss or leaf-mold as a moist- 
ure retainer is beneficial. 

With an understanding of what the plants 
require, there is nothing on this list that 
should be particularly difficult. Coldframes 
or such special-equipment are not needed. 


Linn C. Georera, (N. Y.) 








No Lifting, No Chopping, Just 
Draw It Through the Ground 


No. 48C save time, work and watering, keep 
(4 Tines) out weeds, and improve plant growth 
with the Speedy Cultivator. Curved 
points dig in instantly, break up and 
aerate the soil so that it will hold 
moisture and release food to the roots. 
Gets under lowest growing plants. At 
your dealer's or send price, plus 15c 
postage, to The Union Fork & Hoe 
Co.,522 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Act: UNIGN TOOLS 







Ne. 38C 
(3 Tines) 
$0.95 
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Do Irises Revert? 

Answering C. W. Beerbower, 

This is the same question which has 
caused so much discussion on Glads. Your 
white or yellow Iris will always be white 
or yellow—unless a sport appears; that is, 
a break from the parent, and growers of 
plants who seek to produce these usually 
do so by overfeeding. 

In New York we are troubled with an 
iris borer. The most noticeable sign left 
is the chankings at the base of the leaves. 
This grub hatches from an egg laid inside 
of the leaf about a foot off the ground. 
Upon hatching it feeds and travels down- 
ward until it reaches the rhizome where it 
eats out the entire inside, leaving just a 
shell and destroying the plant. Some Irises 
are more resistant to this pest than others. 

If ‘your Irises have not been moved for 
some time it is more than likely that some 
pest has removed all the more susceptible 


kinds. (N. Y.) 


(Va.): 


Linn C. GEORGIA, 


Dahlias Drying and Turning Yellow 
Answering Mrs. F. R. Triska, (IIl.) : 
Dahlia leaves turning yellow and drying 

are the result of several causes, three of 

which I had some experience with two years 
ago. 

Ist. Watering:—I found that Dahlias 
should not be watered on hot, sunny days, 
as it steams and burns the lower parts of 
the plants. Too much water during hot, dry 
periods makes their resistance weak. 

2nd. Green Leaf Hoppers:—They attack 
the under side of the leaves and are not 
easily detected. Leaves become _ spotted 
where hoppers have sapped their vitality. 
A regular weekly spraying of a good nico- 
tine insecticide will govern these. 

3rd. Red Spider:—This insect has been 
causing a great deal of damage to Dahlias 
of late. A fine network of webs under the 
leaves and minute red specks show presence 
of these insects. The only check for them 
that I have found is a spray called Selocide, 
which must be sprayed on with pressure to 
get at all the insects, because of the thick 


web-work. a 
; z MENForRD OLson, ( Wisc.) 


Growing Lupines 
Answering W. E. Gibson, (Minn.) 


Buy reliable seeds, inoculate with garden 
nitrogen, and plant in a good loamy soil. 
Cover bed with burlap sacks until up; then 
cover with muslin or cheesecloth (on short 
stakes) to keep moist and shaded. 

When large enough to transplant, put 
the plants in their permanent place, as 
they are hard to transplant when large. 
Invert a berry box over each plant until 


established. I think they grow equally well 
in lime or acid soil, providing they have 


this nitrogen. All of my plants grow in 
heavy clay soil, well fertilized with 12-24-12 
or sheep manure with plenty of bonemeal. 

Previous to using nitrogen I had several 
large plants that bloomed well for several 
years. Then the blooms became small and 
scarce. The plants lost vigor, regardless of 
all the fertilizér I used, and most of them 
died. After one application of nitrogen, 
(mixed with water and applied around 
the crown of the plant), the plants started 
sending up new large leaves and bloomed 
the second time. 


FLORENCE Gray VREELAND, ( Mich.) 
Peat Moss? 
Answering Mrs. D. M. Fulton, (Iowa) : 
I’m wondering if you have confused 


“svranulated peat” and the “moss.” There 
are many forms on the market, and it might 
pay you to ask for samples from a reliable 


dealer. 


Hucu S. Austin, (Penna.) 
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Narcissus after Forcing 

Answering R. S. Berry, (IIl.) : 

Forced narcissus bulbs may be planted 
out in the Spring but you must not expect 
too much from them. Narcissi bulbs for 
indoor blooming have been expertly ripened 
for this purpose and after forcing in water 
or sand a great deal of the life and energy 
of the bulb has been destroyed. I always 
plant mine and forget that I have done so; 
and am not disappointed if they never show 
up, but am happy to say that as a usual 
thing the second year I find fruits of my 
labor. It is best to plant them. 


TILLIE TILLER, (Maine) 


Time to Sow Lily Seed 

Answering Wm. E. Fassnacht, (Ind.) : 

Coral Lilies—L. tenuifolium—are among 
the easy group to grow from seed. May be 
planted in good friable soil early in the 
Spring, putting the seed about 1” deep. 
They may also be started in the house or 
greenhouse in boxes or flats and later set 
outside. It is quite important to shade 
both seedlings and older plants from the 
hot sun of Summer, and I find a ground 
cover very satisfactory. 

Others are L. cernuum, L. concolor, L. 
davidi, L. dauricum, L. Golden Gleam (a 
hybrid of tenuifolium and martagon album), 
L. henryi, L. maximowiczi, L. philippinense 
formosanum, L. princeps, L. regale, L. 
wilmottiae. 

All others of the hardy kinds should be 
sown as late in the Fall as possible before 
it freezes up, in drills 1” deep, and covered 
after the ground has frozen, with straw or 
leaves, or peat moss which can be removed 
in the Spring. 


S. E. Coturer, (Ont.) 


Long-lived Perennial Vine 
Answering Mrs. W. F. Cleveland, (IIll.) 
Kudza, called Jack-and-the-Bean-Stalk, is 
an exceedingly rapid grower, strictly hardy, 
and profuse. It has no bloom. 


H. S. Austin, (Penna.) 





DREER’S 


POTTED. 


ROSES 


Plant them in May— 
they’Il bloom in June 


® “There’s always something new at 
Dreer’s,”” say gardening fans. Partic- 
ularly true of roses. Send at once for 

Dreer’s 1936 Garden Book 
Contains complete information on 
many new varieties—as well as all 
the old favorites. 


HENRY A. DREER 


205 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milliken’s vigorous, healthy 

California Iris give a_ better 

bloom of enchanting flowers 

Will thrive anywhere in U.S 
New 

















or Canada introduc- 
tions, rare varieties and wide color range. 
me Safe delivery GUARANTEED. New 1936 
Catalog describes 250 varieties, 
illustrating many in full color FR E r 
Write for FREE copy 
MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS Catal 
Dept. 3, 970 New York Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. atalog 





DAHLIA COLLECTION 


Ruby Taylor . K. Bonawitz . Rose Fallon . Omar Khayyam 
Prince Persia . Commodore . Golden Goblin . Long Hill 
Mardi Gras . 1. DeV. Warner . Jane Cowl K. Sunbu st 
Jos. G. . Mon. Radiance 
All 14 Roots—$4.75 
or any 5 of the first 10 for $1.50 
PLANTS: Lord of Autumn Cavalcade Conservatrix 
- Daddy Kemp . Golden Goose Pride of Wis. 
Chariie Chaplin « Kay Francis 

Any 3 Plants $3.50 All 8 Plants $5.50 
GENEVA DAHLIA GARDENS GENEVA, QO. 


GROW BABY GOLD FISH IN YOUR POOL 
6 Choice Water Hyacinths 
1 Yellow Mexican Water ul $400 
A Real Value. Postpaid in U. S. Should be in 
every pool garden. Easy to grow. Water Hya- 
cinths produce magnificent spikes of orchid 
textured flowers. Ideal plants for goldfish 
propagation. Our free combination catalogue 
and handbook tells how, and lists over 300 
fish, water plants, lilies, scavengers, and pool 
and aquarium accessories at new LOW prices. 
Ponds a6* Colerain Ave., 
Mt. Alry, Cincinnati, Ohie 
























Darwin Tulip ZWANEN- 
BURG, very fine pure 
white on tall erect stems, 
very solid and lasting. De- 
mand is fastly increasing 
each year. You will find it, 
moderately priced, in our 
catalogue. 


Lilies 
Hyacinths 


Crocus, Scillas, 
Etc. 


Tulips 





Free Catalogue on Application 


Direct from Holland 


All bulbs are sent direct to you, 
free at New York and duty paid. 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN. DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim °® Holland 
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e WATER LILIES 


Valuable advice FREE on care 
of Water Lilies and Gold Fish. 
Also instructions for bu lIding 
Rock Gardens and Tub 
All to be found in our 
1936 beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. 
Many new varieties of Lilies to 
choose from at very attractive 
prices. Request on post card 
brings it FREE. 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 


Euclid Crescent, West Upland, California 








SPLENDID TUBEROSES 


Exquisite 
| whiteness, 
| orange 


trumpets of brittie waxen 

delicious with fragrance of 

1| E blossom, cluster on tall stems. 

Of easiest possible culture. Wonderful 

! for cutting, 10 bulbs for 40c; 29 bulbs 
for $1.00. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 








BETTER RESUL 
with your GARDEN 


IVE your seeds and perennials a real 

chance to produce the beautiful 
flowers you want. Before planting your 
garden or lawn this year, first condition 
the soil with G.P.M. Granulated Peat 
Moss. When mixed with the soil this 
garden miracle worker readily makes 
humus, keeps the soil well aerated and 
stores up moisture and plant food for 
use of plants during dry spells. It stim- 
ulates vigorous root growth—the secret 
of all healthy plant life. Used as a 
mulch G.P.M. prevents soil hardening, 
cuts down weeds and saves many hours 
of cultivation. 


For best results, insist on G.P.M. 
Peat Moss. Pressure packed bales assure 
more peat substance for your money. 
The ‘““green’’ bale head distinguishes 
G.P.M. from loosely packed inferior 
grades. Order G.P.M. today from your 
dealer or direct. 20 bushel pressure 
packed bales, only $4.00. 





*Emblem-Protected—Y our guarantee of quality 


DRICONURE—Finest quality pure organic fertilizer 
Dehydrated cow manure with peat moss. 


Free from 
weeds. Will not burn. 


3% bushel bag $3.00. 


SORBEX—Pulverized moss peat for seed flats, seed 
beds, cold frames and for top dressing 
Excellent root producer. 10 bushel bag $3.00, 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
165-W John Street, New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


lawns 


Mail coupon today for Free 
sample and valuable folders 
on many garden uses of 
G.P.M. Peat Moss. 







Hemerocallis and Funkia 

Answering Alma Hamill, (IIl.): 

For the hottest hours of the day, perhaps 
11:00 o’clock until 2:00, your Funkia 
should have light shade. They need con- 
siderable water during a dry season. Sun 
scald is what ails it. 

Of Hemerocallis I have only the Lemon 
Lily, but it has never scalded until 1934 
during the drought, and it is in full sun. 
Both of mine do well without attention to 
acid. I never had it tested but never put 
lime on either. 

Rutnu E. Park, (Ia.) 
Matilija Poppy 

Answering Alma Hamill, (IIll.): 

Matilija Poppy is advertised by George 
W. Park, Greenwood, S. C. 

Rutn E. Park, (Ia.) 
25 Best Trises for the Amateur 

Answering Chas. C. Colyer, (Penna.) : 

[ submit the following list which com- 
prises a complete range of color of vigorous- 


growing, free-blooming, inexpensive Iris 
that have proven satisfactory in our 
garden. 
1. Frieda Mohr 13. Lorelei 
2. Princess Teatrice 14. Gold Imperial 
3. Ambassador 15. Nebraska 
4. Souv. de Mme. 16. Morning Splendor 
Gaudichau 17. B. Y. Morrison 
5. Seminole 18. Kochii 
6. Shekinah 19. Lohengrin 
7. Dream 20. Isclerie 
8. Susan Bliss 21. Hesperis 
9. Lent A. William- 22. Mrs. Alan Grey 
son 23. Magnifica 
10. Juniata 24. Zamora 
11. Cantabile 25. Pare de Neuilly 
12. Iris King 


Grace’s GLAp GARDEN, (Ohio) 
Crossing Gladiolus 

Answering B. H. O., (Mich.) : 

The crossing of Gladiolus is very simple 
and easy. I am just an amateur at crossing 
Glads, but have had wonderful success with 
them. Some Glads make very poor parents 
heeause they produce little or no pollen. 
Therefore select your breeding stock from 
good pollen-bearing varieties. 





THE ALL-AMERICA 
GOLD MEDAL WINNERS 


The ten outstanding seed novelties of the past 
four seasons, with the recent winner, Petunia 
“Flaming Velvet.’’ A packet of each $1.00 
(Value $1.30). Write for complete catalogue. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 





Wire Peony Supports 


Does away with stakes and 
strings. Neater. An adjustable 
wire hoop circles the plant and 
is held by three wire legs. 


Five for $1.25 prepaid. 
BERT CREASY 
442 King William 
Hamilton, Canada 


J 





Leaflet Sent 
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DON’T LET DOGS 
RUIN YOUR GARDEN 


Use DOGZOFF, guaranteed repeliant. Keeps dogs 
and cats away from places they are not wanted. 
Rids lawns and rock gardens of moles, mice, rabbits. 
Keeps ants out of house. Protects birds from cats. 
Inoff i 











ive, non-p harmless, One spraying 
lasts weeks. Don’t let dog nuisance ruin your garden 
this year. 

If your dealer cannot supply DOGZOFF send 

his name and 69c for season’s supply. 








BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 





Tippecanoe City, Ohio 





When the first bud opens on the spike, 
remove the anthers from the one you have 
selected to be the female parent. This is 
done to prevent self-fertilization. The 
stigma will be receptive the second day; 
some require a third day. By observation 
you will find that the stigma, when recep- 
tive, will appear enlarged and opened. 

The crossing is made by applying the 
pollen to the stigma. The pollen comes from 
the anthers, which represents the male. The 
stigma represents the female and is found 
directly above the anthers. 

Use a pair of tweezers or a small brush 
when applying the pollen. I prefer to use 
tweezers. 

Cross only four or five of the florets on 
each spike. Then cut the rest of them off. 
Be sure to tie each spike to a stake; this 
will keep the wind from blowing them 
around. It is a good plan to cover the 
crosses if the sun is too hot. The hot sun 
may kill the life of the pollen. 

Ideal time for crossing is about 9 or 10 
o’clock in the morning. 

Collect the seed-pods when they start to 
erack and turn brown. These should be kept 
in cloth bags and planted the following 


Spee: Ray Dirrvs, Jr., (Calif.) 
Plant for Edging 

Answering A. A. Wilde, (Mich.) : 

As an annual edging plant I have found 
no flower so satisfactory as Sweet Alyssum. 
The white varieties will fit any color 
scheme; combining well with vividly-colored 
flowers such as nasturtiums and salvia. I 
have used it successfully as an edging for 
a perennial border, and have created a 
startling effect with an alyssum edging for 
a circular bed of Rose of Heaven petunias 
around a bird bath. The Alyssums do well 
in our climate, Lavender Gem or Lilac 
Queen growing deeper in color as the season 
progresses. They are a mass of flowers from 
Midsummer until frost. As a_ perennial 
edging I would suggest the delicate blue of 
campanula carpatica, or the deeper violet of 
Jersey Gem viola; both of which bloom all 


S > ° 
NOE E. A. Scumipt, (Wisc.) 


Identity of Perennial 

Answering M. Treverton, (Mo.): 

I cannot understand Mrs. G. B. Henzie’s 
(Penna.) statement in her answer on the 
above subject that the Tradescentia, Spider- 
wort, or Dayflower will not spread. It is 
a terrible pest in gardens all about Cincin- 
nati, both on the Ohio and Kentucky sides 
of the river. I also had a patch in Chicago 
a few years ago and had to cut it back con- 
tinually. It spreads just like quack grass, 
putting down rootlets from the joints. 

Net E. ANNABLE, (Ky.) 


What Garden Plants Poisonous? 

With reference to the answer to the above 
question by H. D. Hemenway, (Mass.), 
speaking of parsnips being poisonous: 

When a boy I took a job pulling wild 
parsnips on a farm, and was badly poisoned, 
while the farmer’s boy working with me 
was not bothered. Gray says that the wild 
parsnip is poisonous. Imagine my surprise 
to find the boys about Cincinnati pulling 
and eating wild parsnips with no apparent 
ill effect. They eat them raw. 

New E, ANNABLE, (Ky.) 


HILL'S BiG IRIS SPECIAL 


\ hree fine modern varieties includ- 

ing one Fall Bloomer, one Tall- g 

Bearded and one Dwarf, carefully 

labeled and packed, POSTPAID 

anywhere in the U. S. for only 
FREE IRIS CATALOG 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM @ LAFONTAINE, KANS 
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again, as the plants reseed readily in our 
western climate; and if careful to watch 
for the tiny plants in the Spring, one 
will have an abundant supply. 

I usually keep a clump of seedlings 
undisturbed somewhere and set them out 
as I want them. They are perfectly hardy 
and will stand much abuse and ean be set 
out anytime during the Summer, if 
watered and shaded until they are rooted. 

While lovely for bordering beds, I like 


GERBERAS 
South African Daisies 


- Them In Your 
flower this Sum’ 
ever grown 
garden this 
ntroduce 4 










You Can Gro 
mer. If you have © 
Gerberas in your 


Special Offer will 1 


-oht in these 
d ry Y alkiantly 








to tuck them here and there among other 
plants; Rosy Morn petunias are given 
an added daintiness by putting Alyssum 
among them, for though the petunias are 
taller, they “sprawl” and the Alyssum 
peeps out between. 

I put a few plants at the base of tall 
varieties of various flowers, and the small 
white blossoms and green foliage of the 
Alyssum cover the often-unsightly lower 
stalks and yellowed leaves of the larger 
plant. 

I find endless uses for this faintly-sweet 
little flower: To fill a spot in the rock 


agro ie Satter teal garden left bare by the dying down of 
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Portulacas are Prolific 
Bloomers, even in Kansas 


6 Plants - 
Full instruc 
Winter han 


ture and 
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tions for . -h1 order. 
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The Lowly Portulaca in Kansas 
(>= in Kansas, where it is a real 

struggle for flower lovers to keep 
things flourishing, the Portulaca deserves 


honorable mention. 
The Summers of 1933 and 1934 were 





WATER LILIES wo 


Write for Catalog 
W.G. O’Brien & Son, Independence, O. 








Your Name 


On our mailing lists will bring you 
mone yon catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
end postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 8. Liberty Salem, Oregon 


7 ; : Bors: and in a short time they will be growing 
iris, beds of yellow tulips and virginica, as Jyxuriantly as ever, and will grow and 
and many other choice posies. Land-  pjoom until killing frost 

scape gardeners had been interviewed. ae ea 

Many dollars had changed hands. MyrtLe Buassina, (Ore.) 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 
but not to be had in Western Kansas in 
a dry season. The proud owner of said 
garden went visiting for a few weeks; and 
when she returned, every flower was dead. 
They were as dry as the Buffalo grass on 
the nearby prairies. 

Years ago, two small packets of por- 
tulaca seed had been purchased for ten 
cents. They were duly planted and 
promptly forgotten with the arrival of 
finer flowers. 

On July 5, 1933, with the thermometer 
registering 98° in the shade, a few tiny 
wilted portulaca plants were the sole 
remnants of a once-fine flower garden. 
Later in the Summer a few showers of 
rain fell on the blistered plains, and lo! 
The “Rose Mosses” were in their glory,— 
a riot of color that beggars description! 
The plants were everywhere; great 
masses where they had never been before, 
double and single blooms. They fairly 
seemed to mount the thrones of the fallen 
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NELIS TULIP DISPLAY ATTRACTS THOUSANDS 


THRONGS GATHER TO ADMIRE GORGEOUS PANORAMA OF 
AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPRING FLOWER 
SPECIAL 


How you would enjoy a visit to Holland, Michigan, at 

Tulip Time! Tulips wherever you look—miles of tulip OFFER 
lanes. Imagine seeing a million in bloom at the Nelis | w. specialize in DO- 
Farm—hundreds of varieties in a veritable spectacle of | MESTIC home-grown 
color! More than half a million people come from far heme bulbs . . e.. 
and near to see our tulip display, in admiration of | Kind, that are larger, 
America’s most cherished Spring flower. Why not trans- | grow, with blooms un- 
plant this glory to your own garden, making it the envy | surpassed for size and 
of all who see it! Now is the time to make your selec- | {Ue color ahh nte 
tion—at money-saving discounts. Buy your choice bulbs | grandeur of Nelis Tu- 
direct from the grower—America’s Tulip Headquarters 

—and be assured of success with Tulips of unsurpassed 
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lips send for our 


monarchs. The gay little blossoms look size and brilliance. —Tunap CITY” 
up to one in so friendly a style, and seem BULL COLOR 1926 TULIP CATALOS COLLECTION 


FREE 


to say: “We do our part.” 
JOSEPHINE M. Jounson, (Kansas) 


Fifty vigorous bulbs— 
5 each of 10 choice va- 
rietles — specially se- 
lected and labelled, 
shipped to you post- 


DESCRIBING OVER 200 VARIETIES 
We're particularly proud of our new beautifully illus- 
trated 1936 catalog,—and you'll be especially pleased 
with the low prices and generous discounts being 
offered for advance ordering. paid in time for early 

WRITE FOR IT TODAY all planting, at the 
The Largest Growers of Tulip Bulbs in low introductory price 
Michigan, featuring over 200 varieties of Two Dollars. Guar- 
of Home-Grown Tulips. anteed to produce top- 


NELIS TULIP FARM | 333; 4502 70" ee 


year. Send your order 
ODAY. 
BOX 53! HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
annual growing eight to ten inches high. 


i Once planted it need never be sowed A pedbepercsisic OUGNG 
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Sweet Alyssum in the Garden 


HITE flowers are indispensable to 
the well-ordered garden. They 
soften harsh outlines and blend colors to 
a harmonious whole. An _ all-around 
favorite of mine is listed in the catalogues 
| as “Sweet Alyssum Maritium;” a hardy 
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effort and money you have in- 
vested in your roses and other 
flowers. Insure a healthy garden. POMO- 
GREEN with Nicotine is the sure-shot, All-in-One 
material to doit! Controls 
all common pests, giving 


COMPLETE 
Protection 


against Black Spotand other 
diseases, leaf-eating insects 
and aphis. Convenient to 
use. Simply dust or spray it 
on the flowers and orna- 
mental shrubs. POMO- 
GREEN with Nicotine is 
leaf-green, inconspicuous 
on foliage. 


Your dealer has it... 
Te), (erac) 444, 4 atime iM ebet, | 2 









COMBINATION 


— pra aaa Beet 





INTERESTING CATALOG 


Seeds of Rare Flowers 


Descriptions of more than 2000 unusual 

and distinctive kinds for the ‘“‘different’’ 

garden. Gives needs, uses, seasons, heights, 

etc.; a work of reference. Write Dept Z, 
, for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 





RARE SEMPERVIVUM 


Alpha Gamma mettenianum 
Beta Lowns No. 60 Reginae amaliae 
calcareum nevi rubicundum hyb. 
debile royanum verlotti 


Catalog value, $4.95; postpaid for $2.75; 


Six, your selection, $1.75 
Seed and Plant Catalog FREE 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Ine. 
Maplewood, Box 21 Oregon 











‘Siwiss Voie 
OOpANSiES| 


Blooms measure 2' to 3 inches wide 
Guaranteed to Bloom This Season 


25 LOVELY DELPHINIUMS ss 1 
PerennialLarkspur. Special Sale. 
Strong Hardy Plants with long Showy Spikes of Flowers 
Bloom until frost Will soon Flower. Your choice 
Bellamosum, Dark Blue; 
Belladonna, Light Blue; 
Tom Thumb, Dwarf, Dark Blue; 
Gold Medal Hybrids, Lavender to Deep Purple. 
12 Exceptional Delphinium................ 

5S Primroses $1; 30c each; $2. doz; Choice yel- 

lows and dark reds, mixed shades. 










25 Long Spurred Columbines.............. $t 
25 Beautiful Hardy Poppies................ $i 
25 Lovely Sweet William................... $t 


{2 Violas, Jersey Gem. 
All Guaranteed to Bloom This Year. All Prepaid. 
Any 6 Combinations Above $5; mixed order $1 
FREE One Jersey Gem Viola or One Large Del- 

phinium with $1 orders; 2 with $2 orders, 
etc. Send for illustrated Perennial Catalog. Tells 
When, Where, How to Plant. 


aARTHUR LEE, Dept. 26, BRIDGEPORT, PA.= 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


(Continued from page 273) 


having all the wicked effects of the poppy 
not to mention several other equally 
dreadful ones combined. It is a serious 
offense to possess even a small pot of 
this illegal weed. 


Stretching out his hand to catch the stars, 
a man forgets the flowers at his feet. 


JEREMY BENTHAM 


Fresh flowers are now being generally 
worn on almost every occasion, but there 
are times and places when certain flowers 
are more appropriate than others. ‘So 
there has arisen a sort of floral etiquette. 
Thus orehids are properly worn only on 
dressy occasions or for evening; while 
the exotic gardenias are permiss:bly worn 
at any time, whether on the more tailored 
suit or a dressy frock. Tiny flowers or 
tightly-bunched ones are deemed more 
suitable for tweeds or severely-cut cloth- 
ing. Stephanotis is worn for evening or 
during the day, provided the dress is dark 
in color. Forget-me-nots and small rose 
buds are popular made up into bracelets 
and even earrings of tiny buds are worn. 
Any suitable flower may be worn in the 
hair for evening, generally sweet-scented 
ones being favored. 

A few men wear button-holes in or out 
of season regardless of style. As the 
late king of England was rarely seen 
without his earnation, usually a white 
one, so New York Senator Copeland wears 
a carnation with great regularity. On 
a Melrose train from Oakland, Califor- 
nia, to the Mole, there is a Seotch con- 
ductor who has surely made a sort of 
record for himself. For lo, these many 
years now he has never appeared on duty 
without a Cecil Brunner bud on the lapel 
of his blue coat, and an unfailing cheery 
grin on his ruddy face. Regular com- 
muters would surely feel lost without the 
sight of either. 

The flowers most popular these days at 
the White House according to recent 
news item, are pink-and-white carnations; 
also pink roses. For evening. dinners, 
however, red roses, gardenias, and snap- 
dragons with maiden-hair ferns, seem to 
reign supreme. 





DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 


One of the finest. 


Large flowers, closely set on 
tall spikes, in 


many shades of the lightest sky 


blue to the deepest gentian blue, some orchid 
shades; single and double Mildew and heat 
resistant. Guaranteed to bloom. Large, field- 


grown vlants: 4 for $1.00; 25 for $5.00 prepaid. 
D. BELLADONA: Light Blue D. BELLA- 
MOSIUM: Dark blue. Large size plants 6 for 
$1.60; 25 for $3.50 prepaid. 


SPECIAL GARDEN BEAUTIES 


Aguilegia ‘‘Dreer’s Long Spurred Hybrids’’—One of the 
finest hybrids, Numerous flowering stems arise from the 
beautiful foliage, bearing long-spurred flowers of red, rose, 
pink, yellow, lavender and blue 

Campanula Medium — Canterbury Bells — A profusion of 
large blue, pink or white bell-shaped flowers in June, 
Dicentra Eximea-Plumy Bleeding Heart — A very attrac- 
tive border plant. Graceful fern-like foliage Heart 
shaped flowers of clear rose strung on arching stems 12 
to 15 inches high. Blooms freely all summer 
Digitalis-Foxglove ‘‘Shirley’s Giant Hybrids’? —A_ very 
showy plant; two to three foot spikes of large open tubu- 
lar flowers of white to deep rose with chocolate markings. 
Pentstemon Grandiflorus — A most satisfactory perennial: 
has thick, silvery-green leaves. Great numbers of large 
clear lavender flowers gn erect spikes 2’-3’ in height. 

All the above varieties are large field-grown plants; sure 
to bloom; 5 for $1.00; 25 for $4.00 prepaid. 


Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Ill. 





Each one sees what he carries in his heart. 
GOETHE 


[* LONDON last Fall, an East Indian 
created a sensation and won world- 
fame, by walking barefoot over a bed of 
hot stones and glowing embers. Not for 
just a few steps, but he walked over 
quite a strip of ground. This puzzled 
scientists who were present, but finally 
they came to the conclusion it had been 
made possible because the man’s feet were 
hard and ealloused, and also because he 
walked so swiftly his feet had no chance 
to be burned. Among our Red Indians 
fire-walking was quite common, even as 
today in India. At such ceremonies the 
Chippewas chanted a “Song of the Fire 
Charm.” They washed their feet in an 
infusion made of certain herbs that pro- 
tected them from burns and which also 
protected their hands when washing in 
boiling water. They would also chew 
certain plants when preparing to engage 
in feats that required great endurance. 
Truly “there are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of 
in thy philosophy.” 

The narrow-minded ask, “Is this one of 
our tribe, or is he a stranger? But to those 
who are of a noble disposition the whole 
world is but one family. 


—HIrTopaDessa (246 B. C.) 


Myrtle is now being used by many 
florists as a change for the long-used 
asparagus ferns for greenery. 


George Bernard Shaw when recently 
visiting San Francisco, expressed great 
pleasure over the street floral vendors. 
They are a great asset to the city and if 
ever they are driven off the streets it 
would indeed be a loss. 


Try a nice cup of hot cowslip-flower 
tea after supper, to refresh, and relieve 
insomnia. Right now when the leaves 
of trees are still young and tender, try 
acquiring the healthful and economic 
habit of drinking freshly-brewed tea made 
from young leaves of the peach, chestnut, 
or the ash; also raspberry and strawberry 
leaves, red clover tops, and ever-so-many 
other things,—all excellent for the health, 
to purify the system, and free for the 
picking. Just take the tender young 
leaves and dry them in a wire basket 
slowly and earefully over a very low fire 
or coals shaking often. This is the way 
a Japanese uousewife prepares tea leaves 
for the family, for in Japan they would 


BERRY PLANTS 
of SUPERIOR QUALITY 


5,000,000 Strawberry plants, Mastodon. 
Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill. Premier and 
other Leading varieties. Raspberry and 
Blackberry plants Grape Vines, Cur- 
rant and Gooseberry bushes. Aspara- 

gus roots. Our Spring 1936 Catalog 
is chuck full of good things, It's Free. Write for it. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE 
Box G, Princess Anne 












NURSERIES 
Maryland 





WATER LILIES 
All colors; hardy, day and night 
bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 
plete water gardens 


Tropical & Gold Fish 


Rare species; collections at reason- 
able prices. See them in the 
Catalog In Colors 

: \ describing aquariums and _ supplies 
Beldts Aquariun for fish fanciers and water gardens, 


| St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE BOOK 
WATER GARDENS 
GOLD FISH 


BELDT'S AQUARIUM Conasent Ave. 
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refuse to drink tea made from leaves as 
old as the tea we buy here. They are all 
used to drinking it freshly made and there 
is certainly a great difference. 


How many have the will and the courage 
to live simply—that is so long as it is not 
in fashion?—FriptJOF NANSEN 


For centuries in China, where the art 
of rug-making is a fine one, a deep rich- 
blue has been more often used than black, 
because the iron in dying black rots the 
fibres. When black is used the yarn is 
often dyed blue first. Our Indians made 
rich and enduring colors from vegetables 
as well as from roots and barks. Spruce 
roots and other woody fibres were often 
buried for weeks, even months, in min- 
eral springs, mud pools, or perhaps placed 
in a pit, and covered with charcoal ash 
to produce different shades of rich choco- 
late and other browns. Squaw grass, 
naturally white, was soaked in eold water 
to produce yellow; in hot water to obtain 
dark brown. 


If you have built castles in the air, your 
work need not be lost; that is where they 
should be. Now put your foundations 
under them.—THOREAU 


Have You Tried the Attractive 
Pompon Dahlias? 
(Continued from page 265) 


a fair trial, do not hesitate to discard 
it. You can find one that will please 
you. I have discarded over twenty 
varieties that did not prove good Pom- 
pons on my West Virginia hillside. 

There are many varieties offered in 
various catalogs, and each year sees new 
varieties introduced. Some varieties are 
well worth growing for cut flowers and 
garden effect, that are not good for exhi- 
bition. 

Grauss aus Wein, an old variety that 
will never go places in a showroom, is 
still a great favorite for garden plant- 
ing. A prodigious bloomer, its coloring 
amber, shaded rose, is very lovely, com- 
bining well with other colors. The 
foliage and stems are particularly good 
and the growth vigorous. Rose Wil- 
mouth is another in the same class. 


VARIETIES RECOMMENDED 


OE FETTE is agood small white, a free 
bloomer and a nice grower. Probably 
the row of them back of the peonies 
where Klein Domitea grew many years 
ago, was the most outstanding feature 


east, and Haake’s Glow, old-rose with a 
yellow undertone, are lovely and reliable 
performers. 

Elizabeth Ann, a_ beautiful little 
peach-rose with a glint of gold, was a 
newcomer last year. Cora May is a good 
salmon-pink, sometimes shaded lavender. 

In the group of yellows, shaded 
brownish-red, Peggy Ann, Elma, Nanky 
Poo, and Gypsy, (similar in color, but 
very different in flower), are all good 
bloomers on long stems. 

Pink is not so well represented in the 
Pompons as other colors. Anna von 
Schwerin is a dainty little pink with a 
white center, but here it is a poor root- 
maker. Edith Mueller is a lovely silvery 
Tyrian-rose, a grand bloomer on good 
stems. Dolores is a good deep pink. If 
ever the Pompon is introduced with the 
color of the miniature Little Jewel, what 
a welcome it will receive! 

The lavender group of the Pompons is 
particularly lovely. Charming is a light 
lavender-pink; Dee Dee is a pure laven- 
der, Leda Beeler is a lavender with a 
faint undertone of yellow, and Mary 
Munns a fuchsia color. Minnie Mells is 
a little beauty, orchid-rose shaded deep- 
er; a splendid bloomer of exhibition 
type. Taka’s Purple and Libbie Rohr 
are darker ones that blend well with the 
lavenders. Helen Anita is a favorite; 
soft lavender with a white center. This 
variety is much more attractive when 
the flowers are not too small. 

The good red Poms are beautiful, 
either in the garden, or as cut flowers 
indoors. Arthur is a bright red; Ger- 
trude is a rich crimson; Johnny Peppin 
is a small dark crimson; and Little Mary 
is almost black. 

The varieties described above were 
outstanding in my 1935 garden. Try a 
few in your garden this year, and let 
them prove their worth and attractive- 
ness, 








DELPHINIUMS 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE for May pre- 
sents a fine article on Delphiniums by Ralph G. 
Waring, an officer of the American Delphinium 
Society. Mr. Waring gives practical advice on 
the selection of varieties and proper methods of 
cultivation. Other fine features in this issue are 
“Tris’’ by John B. Wallace, “Lilacs” by Alex 
Michie, and “Feeding of Plants’? by Edwin Beckett. 
Send 25¢ for your copy today or, if you prefer, 
try an introductory subscription of 5 months for 
$1.00. $2.00 by the year. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Ave. New York City 








Burpee's 
G 


ladiolus 
10° Riis” 10¢ 


An extraordinary introductory offer. Spe- 
cial mixture of all best colors and choice 
varieties. Small size Bulbs that should 
bloom the first year. 10 Bulbs only 10c; 
100 Bulbs for only $1.00. All sent post- 
paid. All guaranteed. Order today. 

Burpee’s New Seed Catalog FREE 
Describes every flower and _ vegetable 
worth. growing. A valuable Book free. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
910 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 


RARE 
CACTUS 














Grow these wonderfully in- 
teresting and beautiful 
flowering plants. Write for 
my new 1936 FREE cactus 
catalog. 16 pages of col- 


ored pictures and descrip- 
tions. A fascinating hobby for the window 
gardener or apartment house dweller, Grow any- 
where! Try 


Johnson Water Gardens 
Box 43 Hynes, California 


them in the 
conservatory. 





ae Complete Lily Pool 
it~ and Water Garden 
\ \ ‘ 


_— 


— 2 
— = ._-_. ain - 
UR Introductory Offer includes an All-Metal Tank, 

3 ft. x 4 ft. x 18 ins.; 1 Lily—your choice of Marliac 
Whiteor Marliac Pink, or Chromateila Yellow; 1 Umbrel- 
la Palm; 1 Pickerel Rush; 1 Cat-tail: 2 Floating Plants; 
6 Oxygenating (water-purifying) Plants. You simply 
sink the tank in your garden. It is specially treated 
against rust. No concrete required. 

Send $11.50 today for complete Collection. 
ship by freight, F. O. B. Mahwah. 

Write for FREE Catalog of Hardy and_ Tropical 
Water bilies, Aquatic Plants, Ornamental Gold Fish 
and other fascinating Water Life. 

Box 492-C 


RAMAPO WATER GARDENS, manwai, wv. 5. 


We'll 















‘CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Priced per hundred postpaid. Size | to !'/% inches. 
State inspected. Free from thrips. 


Alice Tiplady......... $1.00 Golden Frills......... $1.25 
Anna Hurst.......... 1.50 Los Angeles.......... 1.00 
Apricot Glow......... 1.00 Orange Queen........ 1.00 
Betty Nuthall......... 1.25 Picardy .......+-+--- 2.00 
Copper Bronze....... 1.00 Tiffany .....-.+-+e0e- 1.25 
Flaming Sword....... 1.00 Viola Bird........... 1.00 


Smaller lots at same rate. Minimum order $1.00. 
We have no general price list this season. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., Wichert Ilinois 














Raise ‘“‘mums’’ of breath-taking 
beauty! Condensed Guide tells 
how. if you ask, we'll mail 
one FREE, together with glori- 
ous colored folder listing new, 
novel, rare, hardy chrysanthe- 
mums and other choice peren- 
nials, A postal brings free copy 
and limited offer on our ‘‘Ever- 
lasting Labels.’ Write today! 


Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries 
Box 256, Hartford, Mich. 








of my fall garden last year. Edgar is 
a small lemon, shaded white, on very 
long stems. . 

Yellow Gem is a reliable lemon-yellow. 
little Sunshine, deeper in color, is a 
beautiful variety. 

Donny is a_ graceful bright-orange; 
Little David a good russet-orange-red. 
Bantam is a beautiful bright red with 
long stems. 

Sonny, a pinkish-cinnamon; Aimee, a 
small bronze; Hazel, a buff, shaded dark- 
er; Little Edith, yellow, tipped bright- 
red; and Honey, a primrose-yellow with 
a faint suffusion of rose-red; are all 
splendid cut flowers of the exhibition 
type. 

Betty Moore, a bronze with a pink 


LOMA does! 


Grass sprouts new life and energy when 
you use LOMA —a scientifically correct 
combination of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, 
Potash and the many other essential ele- 
ments growing plants need for maximum 
strength and health. , 


That’s why LOMA is the best thing on 
earth for lawns and gardens. Clean. Odor- 
less. Easy to apply. Economical. 100 Ibs. 
is ample for 2,500 sq. ft. 

os 


ma 


THE PERFECT PLANT FOOD 






\ji 


oO W 
SE Vy 


The best thing on earth 
for lawns and gardens. 
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ARRANGEMENT 


Send for Free Folder 
“FLOWER HOLDERS and ARRANGEMENTS” 


Learn how beautiful arrangements are accom- 
plished. . See illustrated. the flower arrangements 
of a national authority. 

Dazey Flower Holders will not scratch or tarnish 
containers, Made of metal, rustless, non-corro- 
sive; with heavy hard-to-tip base. 


DAZEY 


flower holders 
Are made in several heen? 
iygees 







styles and many sizes, 
finished in Dazey Green 
Lacquer. Special finishes 
in silver, gold and 
bronze. Wrapped in 
glistening cellophane, II- 
lustrated is No. 2. 
in, base diameter. 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Purchase through your Local Dealer. If none 
nearby, order direct from us, enclosing $1.00 for 
No. 2, Dazey Green Lacquer finish. Postpaid. 
A post card will bring you the folder—new and 
interesting secrets—‘‘Flower Holders and Arrange- 
ments.’’ (Special offer for Garden Clubs.) 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


72 Murray St., 839'/2 E. 31st St., 
New York City Los Angeles, Calif. 


A NEW GARDEN SERVICE 


World’s finest Gladioli, and other 
specialties. Free 32 page booklet, 
“Garden Facts,” worth dollars to 
you. 


HORNBERGER’S GARDEN SERVICE 
Clark Street, Hamburg, N. Y. 


in Your Cellar/ 
n MUSHROOMS 
Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Ex- 
clusive new process. Bigger, better, 


quicker crops. More monev 
for youl Enormous new B, 
OK 





POSTPAID 














demand. We buy mush- 
e 3] rooms. Write for book Tree, 


= A = 7 é 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
Dept. 623, Toronto, Ont. 


GLADS - PEONIES - IRIS 


100 small bulbs of PICARDY, the world's best Glad 
for $1.00 postpaid. Will bloom this year. Ask for free 
catalog of Glads, Peonies and Iris. 


GELSER BROS. 
Bex F DALTON, N. Y. 


“SUDDEN DEATH” 


The cause? The gardener used 


SLUG SHOT 


The Triple Duty Spray 

KILLS SUCKING INSECTS 

KILLS CHEWING INSECTS 
PREVENTS FUNGOUS DISEASES 
Does all three jobs thoroughly 
without jeopardizing human life. 
6-Oz, Bottle, $i—at garden 
supply stores everywhere, Also 
available in dust form 
Easy-to-Use Sifter-Top Can, 25c. 
Write for “Garden Enemies 
Chart,’’ FREE. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
6 Ferry St. 








The Sugar Maple,—Our Great 
All-Purpose Tree 


(Continued from page 262) 


form of “stirred sugar” or molded into 
eakes. Today it is more often in the 
form of sirup. 


HE phenomenon of sap flow is not 

yet fully understood, but the old 
belief that it “rises” from the roots in 
Spring and returns to them in Fall has 
been discarded. The sap of the Sugar 
Maple is materially richer in sugar con- 
tent than that of any other species. 
Freezing nights and thawing days are 
ideal sugar weather, while a sharp wind 
checks the flow of sap. The amount 
of sap obtained from a tree varies almost 
directly with the number of taps, each 
tap averaging about 25 gallons during 
the season. The best growers find it 
rarely advisable to make more than two 
taps in the same tree, and the smaller 
trees are tapped only once. Sap varies 
greatly in sweetness, but a generally- 
accepted average is thirty-three gallons 
for one gallon of sirup or its equivalent, 
—eight pounds of sugar. 

Though maple sweets are now expen- 
sive, the price is not sufficient to counter- 
balance the increased cost in production. 
As a result, many once-productive sugar 
eroves have been sold for lumber; the 
tall, forest-grown trees being most in 
demand as supplying longer logs. The 
pranks of the wind, too, prove destrue- 
tive, especially among the forest-grown 
trees, which have a shallower root sys- 
tem. While reforestation is the big 
answer to these problems, not everyone 
has facilities for this. Lawn, street, and 
park planting will materially replace the 
deficit, and the Sugar Maple is admirable 
for all of these places. 

The maple backlog for the fireplace 
gave, perhaps, as much comfort to the 
early settler as the maple rocker. Curly 
and Bird’s-eye Maple, variations of the 
Sugar Maple, were almost as_ highly 
prized in olden times as now; and 
grandmother’s bureau, made of the solid 
wood instead of glazed over with a 
veneer finish, was to her a source of 


20 Grape Hyacinths 25c 
100 Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


“Heavenly Blue” for your garden 
A wondertul flower for early Spring 


Send, with your order, the names and addresses 
Mm of ten friends who have flower gardens, and 
we will send you five extra bulbs F 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color 


CARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


WENTWORTH’S | 
Gladiolus Bulbs ¥ 


We offer to you the following collection | 
of large flowering varieties of Gladiolus 
Bulbs. 

| These varieties have been chosen for | 
| their perfect performance and variation 
of color. } 
10 Large MILDRED LOUISE—Strawberry Pink | 
10 Large Bagdad—Old lose 

10 Large Albatros—Pure White 

|} $0 Large Pelegrina—Violet Blue 

| 40 Large Mother Machree—Smoky Lavender 
Total value of the above collection $4.60 

| Shipped to you postpaid for only $4.00. 
| A catalog sent free upon request, 


| WENTWORTH GARDENS 






























Battle Creek, Box 7, Battle Creek, Mich. 














pardonable pride. In durability and 
strength, the Sugar Maple exeels. It is 
still in great demand for furniture, floor- 
ing, automobile parts, and many other 
purposes. 

In transplanting, seedlings or small 
trees should be pruned to make up for 
the loss of roots. Specialists recom- 
mend digging a large, not-very-deep hole 
in rich, well-drained soil, spreading the 
roots carefully over it as Nature does, 
and covering with earth. Young trees 
planted in this way seldom fail to re- 
spond. They furnish ideal shade. What 
youngster in town or country will not 
take pride in being able to tap two or 
three trees in his own yard and boil down 
the product on the kitchen range as a 
dainty treat for the family; or rejoice in 
being able to ofier a leaf-sheltered nest- 
ing site to the first robin of Spring? 


Timely Suggestions for May 


(Continued from page 275) 


home grounds and in the cemetery, so 
that the graves will be in good shape for 
Memorial Day, the greatest of the May 
holidays. But for this purpose it is well 
to select perennial plants that will cover 
the grave and will not require constant 
.attention. English ivy is a_ splendid 
ground cover as is also periwinkle or 
vinea. For flowering plants use snow-in- 
summer (cerastium tomentosum), a low, 
creeping plant with silvery foliage, and 
iberis sempervirens nana (candytuft). 
These bear white flowers in May and 
June. The Memorial rose (rosa wichura- 
iana), a desirable trailing plant, is also 
a good selection. 


Spiritual Value of Flowers 


GARDEN or a landseape reaches the 

human heart in the same manner as 
does music. Have you ever lain upon a 
wooded hilltop and gazed upward at a 
half-naked beech, with its silver branches 
silhouetted against an azure sky? Did it 
make you hear again your best-loved 
melodies? Was not all the harmony in 
the universe centered in that one spot for 
the brief time that you lingered there? 
Had you been listening to the strains 
of the most heart-stirring music, your 
feeling would have been the same. 


MECHLUING’S 
SULROTE 


ROTENONE-SULPHUR 
DUSTING MIXTURE 
Non-poisonous combined 
Insecticide and Fungicide 
Controls Gladiolus Thrips, 
Chinch Bugs in Lawns, Black- 
Spot and Mildew on Roses. 
Repels Japanese Beetles. 


Tava ao 

PYROTE 
Non-Poisonous Rotenone- 
Pyrethrum Insect Spray 
Controls alltypes of insects on 
Flowers, Plants, Fruits, and 
Vegetables. Ask your dealer 
or write for descriptive folders. 


"*MECHUING® 
BROS: CHEMICAL Co- 


Camden, New Jersey 
EST. 1869 
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A Flower Arrangement with distinction. 
The relationship between plant material 





and container is particularly good 


What Do Flower-Show Judges 
Look For? 


(Continued from page 261) 


and purples will not be so effective as 
those in white, yellow, orange, or red. 
As dinner tables are presumably always 
set for night lighting, blue arrangements 
for a dinner table are not likely to be 
so acceptable to judges. 

Elementary faults in flower arrange- 
ment are immediately noticed by judges. 
Parallelism (in stems); cross-cutting (of 
the stems); equal ranging (of the flower 
tops); spotting (of colors or of different 
kinds of flowers); sandwiching (of 
varieties or of colors) ; stepping (of flow- 
ers at regular intervals); crowding; are 
all obvious faults that should not appear 
in flower-show entries. If 20 points out 
of a possible 100 are given for “perfection 
of arrangement,” these are the faults that 
will quickly wipe out a part or all of 
the 20. 

If 20 more points may be secured by 
a proper relationship between the plant 
material and the container, the exhibitor 
may secure most, if not all of this 20, 
by studying the matter of this relation- 
ship :—Heavy containers for heavy flow- 
ers; dainty containers for delicate flowers ; 
darker containers than the flowers, by 
preference; simplicity of line and prefer- 
ably absence of design on the container, 
(except in period classes when Victorian 
or Flemish or French of a specified era 
may be indicated in the schedule); color 
relationship, either blending or econtrast- 
ing, between the flowers and the vase or 
bowl; avoidance of tricky containers, like 
tea pots, soup tureens, hollow birds and 
animals; avoidance of highly-colored and 
extremely-shiny surfaces. Bearing in 
mind the fact that the container is part 
of the complete picture, but never the 
dominant part of it, will help keep the 
container in its proper place. 

Color harmony may give another 20 
points on the judging seale. The greatest 
colorists tell us that we can use any colors 
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together, provided we use sufficient green, 
of the right shades, with them. It is 
easier for the less expert to make flower 
arrangements of flowers of contrasting 
eolors than in shades of one color. An 
abundance of green will help any color 
harmony the flower arranger may select. 


It is more difficult to get the 20 points 
that may be given for “proportion and 
balance.” Only a study of the elementary 
principles of design, coupled with a 
certain deftness in handling flowers, can 
give these qualities. The most difficult 
of all the points to acquire are those given 
for “distinction.” This quality has been 
defined as charm, restraint, individuality. 
It is the quality that cannot be taught, 
that we all strive for, that the judges 
most appreciate. 

Briefly, we may say that the judges are 
all too willing to give awards where they 
are merited, and loath to give them to 
undeserving or poor entries. Remember 
what the judges look for, and try to get 
those qualities into flower-show entries. 


The Larch or Tamarack 


HE Larch or Tamarack (Larix) is 

an ornament to any garden, either in 
a small group by itself or in a diversified 
planting. When space allows, it is a 
very shapely tree; a deciduous conifer. 
Nothing is more Spring-like than the 
young, bright-green, needle-leaves, and 
nothing more Fall-like than when these 
same leaves have turned to mellow gold. 
The leaves are fascicled on short spurs, 
producing a very feathery effect. The 
pistillate (female) flowers are cone-like, 
a bright red-purple; the staminate (male) 
are small and ineonspicuous. There are 
many species in Europe and Asia. Our 
Lareh of the West is L. occidentalis; that 
of the East is L. laricina. They are not 
particular as to soil, endure extreme cold, 
and some heat. 


Ese M. Frys, 


(Gardeners’ Chronicle of America) 





DAHLIA LOVERS 


This Advertisement good for a Special Cash 
Discount on all 


GREEN PLANT ORDERS 
received before June Ist. Write for it. 
FREE 36 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Both Worth While 


ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 


Michigan's Finest Dahlia Farm 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 





Diet Influences 
Flower Colors! 


Dull, faded blossoms, say gardening 
authorities, result from even the 
best seeds—when vital food ele- 
ments are missing from their diet. 

Growing flowers need eleven dif- 
ferent food elements from the soil. 
Faded, scanty blossoms, weak stalks, 
small faded leaves and other trou- 
bles have all been traced to a lack 
of one or more vital foods. 

Ordinary fertilizers—bone meal, 
manures, sewage products—supply 
varying quantities of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, sometimes calcium or pot- 
ash. But besides these four, your 
flowers must have magnesium, tron, 
manganese, and several others! 

That’s why home gardeners every- 
where use VIGORO, the complete 
plant food. It supplies ail eleven of 
the needed food elements in balanced 
proportions; eliminates all risk of 
failure from starvation. 

Vigoro is economical, easy to ap- 
ply. Give your perennials this sguare 
meal as soon as ground thaws; feed 
other flowers when you plant them. 
Instructions in every bag. 








USE THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


VIGORO 


Supplies all eleven food 
elements needed from soil 


doys 


No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, clean, 
easy method used by estates, parks, golf clubs. 
Punch holes in ridges. Fill with NOMOLE, 
chemically-treated mole food. They devour it, 
die. Large 28-ounce can, $2.00 postpaid. 


GUARANTEE: money back if not satisfied. 
Ground Maintenance Manual free on request— 
no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE Co. 
55 Wilton Road - - - Westport, Connecticut 


TREES of SELECT QUALITY 
for SPRING PLANTING 


We offer for spring planting 150,000 
one year apple, limited quantity two 
year olds, best new and older varieties. 
150,000 select Peach trees one year and 
June Buds. Nut trees, all kinds. Orna- 
7 mentals of all kinds. We specialize in 
growing apple and peach trees for commercial orchardists. 
All stock thoroughly inspected for trueness to name, 1936 
Catalog ready. It’s free. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE 
Box G, Princess Anne 




















NURSERIES 
Maryland 








INVISIBLE CAUSE 





VISIBLE EFFECT 





Regardless of size of 
blooms, 


Add-A-Unit Stake and Plant Support 


The only device that meets every 
requirement for support of flowers, 
high or low-growing, 
or clumps. Hollow Parkerized metal 
stake, galvanized wire tie. Instantly 
adjusted either as loop of desired 
diameter, 
line for borders, Neat, light, strong, 
durable. 
ers everywhere. $1.25 per doz.; 50, 
$4.50; 100, $8, prepaid. 


BAUER GREENHOUSES 


YOUR PEONIES 
(and all your other flowers or plants) 


clumps or number of 


given constant, perfect support with 


single plants 


or in straight or curved 


Endorsed by flower grow- 





Box F. Naperville, Ill. 
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Rare English . 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUMS, 
LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a large 
selection of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS Free on 
application to 


‘THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH * ENGLAND 
OS A NR A AE REY a A TS AS 


re al Packard Bird Houses 


Free 
Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 
6 for $5.-Special Spring Bargain 
WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 
EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St., Canten, Mass. 


‘~H, VITALIZED LAWN SEED we 
wy It is new!—It is different! “wt 
WILL GROW IN CLAY SOIL 
Specially prepared and treated. Does not die out— 
It creeps, makes thick sturdy lawns, crowds out weeds. 
Use it on a terrace—shady spot—or that much abused 


tree lawn. For new lawns—for reseeding. Astounding 
results. 



























_ | Write for trial 1% Ib. package—$1.50 
5 Ibs. $4.75 prepaid C, O D. 


| 10 Ibs. $9.00 
| 25 ibs. $21.23 | VITALIZED SEED CO. 
| EUCLID, O. 


100 Ibs. $75.00 














® Cut 18-inch swaths; trim 6” closer 
to walls, trees, shrubs than with 
hand mower; scoot up terraces — 
all quickly done with Evinrude 
Lawn-Boy as you stroll 
along and guide it with 
one hand! Daily fuel 
only 20c; weight only 95 
pounds—won't pack soil. 
Four cutting heights; free 
wheeling; automatic start- 
stop control, and nine oth- 
er features. Rubber-tired 
|} wheels optional at moderate 
cost. Write today! Evinrude 
Lawn-Boy, 1615 W. Hope 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE 
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——" LITERATURE 


A Tryout With Orchids 


ARLY in 1934 I had a Dendrobium 

nobile orchid plant given to me, and 
have proven to myself at least, that 
Orchids of some varieties can be grown 
in the house. The conditions in most 
homes are not ideal, but anyone having 
a sun parlor, or windows having some 
sun and a lot of good light, and by using 
eare in watering, will produce blooms 
in at least some instances. 


A table was built with a tray on top, 
which has sand about an inch deep to 
hold the moisture, and the pots were 
either hung up above the table, or set 
on reversed pots. This moist sand gives 
the plants the necessary moisture in the 
air. 

Anyone having a small conservatory 
certainly could have good results, as more 
light and sun could be had than in a 
sun parlor; also the air-conditions could 
be better controlled. 

The following is a list of some of the 
ones I have had experience with, and 
their care: 


Cattleya bowringiana flowers in Octo- 
ber and November, having a cluster of 
from three to twelve blossoms. Give 
plenty of sun, and water freely during 
the summer months. After flowers open 
take to a cooler room, and do not spray 
the flowers or they may spot and spoil 
quickly. After blossoming season is over, 
do not give so much water as before, for 
this is their rest period; but do not dry 
off severely or withering of bulbs will 
result. 


GERANIUM 


Fine young pot-grown plants that will give 
you an abundance of bloom all season. Rooted 
plants, no soil, 12 for 50c; 25 for $1.00. 20 
bright colored Coleus $1.00; 8 for 50c postpaid. 





16 for $1 


Postpaid 


WILSON BROS., Florists, Roachdale, Ind. 








GLADIOLUS RED PHIPPS 


For $2.75, we will prepay to your door the 
following amounts of this sensational new 
red gladiolus: 10 No, 1; 20 No. 2; 25 No. 
3; 30 No. 4. Total 85 bulbs for $2.75. 


Send for our complete spring gladiolus list 
L. E. WEEKS, Route 2, Salem, Oregon 











Fhe WE UF 


KINKADE 
GARDEN 
owe 5 7. \ oe i e) 5: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
Plow, and Lawnmowing Tractor 
for Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Country Estates, Small Farms, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Park’s Flower Book 


Cattleya trianae, from Columbia, needs 
treatment same as for the C. bowringiana; 
only the rest period is January, Febru- 
ary, and March. This is the one that is 
very popular in the florists’ shops, being 
very large and showy. 

Coelogyne cristata is another beauti- 
ful Orchid. It has pure-white blossoms. 
This plant does not like to be disturbed. 
Give plenty of light, but do not let the 
hot summer sun burn the leaves. In fact, 
not very many Orchids like the hot sum- 
mer sun,—part shade is best. Flowering 
season, January to March. Do not dry 
off completely, as this plant is evergreen 
the same as the Cattleyas. 

Cymbidium insigne is one plant most 
everyone likes, as its blooms last so long, 
both on the plants and as cut flowers. 
Flowering season is April and May. 
Blooms as long as two months. This is 
another one that needs moisture the year 
round. Be careful of watering in Winter; 
also giving less after flowering season is 
over, increasing as the new growth starts. 

Cypripedium insigne, or Lady’s Slip- 
per Orchid, is of the terrestrial kind 
which needs leaf-mold and a little sharp 
sand mixed with osmunda* fibre and 
sphagnum moss. Blooms last about a 
month. Be careful not to have water on 
foliage at night; also it is advisable not 
to wet foliage of any kind at night. 

Dendrobium nobile seems to bloom 
more freely with less care than some of 
the others. It blooms during March and 
April, lasting almost a month. Culture 
is like the Cattleyas, only you have to 
dry them off completely for about three 
months during November, December, and 
January, giving only enough moisture to 
keep them from withering. 

Oncidium flexuosum, blooms from May 
to July, with a spray of yellow-and- 
brown flowers. The culture is like 
Cattleyas. 

In general Cattleyas, Oncidiums, and 
Dendrobiums, should be _ potted in 
osmunda fibre, or fern roots and a little 
sphagnum moss; and the Cymbidiums 
and Cypripediums should have leaf-mold 
and sand added to their roots. The main 
point is not to overwater. 

A good book on Orchids is “American 
Orchid Culture” by Prof. Edward A. 
White. 

Earte A. Sampson, ( Mass.) 

* Osmunda fibre, referred to by Mr. Samp- 
son, is from the osmunda plant family, the 
Cinnamon, Interrupted, and Royal Ferns, and 


it may be gathered in swamps wherever it is 
available. 


— (EDITOR) 


Our May Dahlia Plant Special 


Orders of $2.00 and up postpaid. Less add 25c postage. 
35e each, choice 7 for $2.00. Arcturus, A. Erickson, Raby 
Royal, City of Jamestown, Deiner’s Chrysanthemum, Edna 
Ferber, Ft. Monmouth, Fairy, Farncott, Grace Curling. 
Girl of Hillcrest, Harriett Hoctor, Janet Southwick, Jean 
Trimbee, White Wonder. K. Norris, King of Blacks. 
La Fiesta, Old Man Sunshine 

$1.00 each, choice 6 for $5.00. Murphy’s Masterpiece. 
Lord of Autumn, Mrs. Bruce Collins, Cavalcade, Ruth M. 
Oriental Girl, Goodacre’s Sensation, Mary Geraldine, Palo 
Alto, Jersey’s Dainty, Orchid Lady (Min). Free Catalogue 
and Plant List. 

DAYTON’S DAHLIA GARDENS 

647 N. Main Street Akron, Ohio 








All about Flowers, their Beauty, Pictures. Culture, Height, Pronunci- . 
ation, Germination, Diseases and Pests. FREE. Ask for your copy. With @ 
choice vivid Red Tithonia 10 ft., 5¢ and new Aster California, 5c. Both | 
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Classified Advertising Section 





Rate 5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 12%c per 
= for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
py. No order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. 

















DAFFODILS for naturalizing—two months of bloom. 
Special offer on -orders received before digging time. 
Early Trumpet, Barri Conspicuus, Poeticus Ornatus, Late 























. 12 standard kinds, 100— 
CASH WITH ORDER. Poet’s Narcissus and mixture, , is. : 
ecember 28, 1935 $1.50. Thousand in any assortment $12.00, ooming 
pow Gate to ow werd cietin © size We grow 150 varieties. Price list. HOWARD 
ni GARDENS, Republic, Mo. 
Amaryllis 
“HOW TO GROW AMARYLLIS,” free with Catalos. fifty Dahlias 
varieties and other bulbs. Special, bu maryllis : — 
ily Yeci she , Verne, GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS: Margrace, America’s 
Ta om Ge eee, Oe oe. P Sweetheart, Golden Age. 100 other finest American and 
—o = - t Foreign creations. Quality roots, plants. Special offers. 
RED — aveese) 10 net o0e pon hy Greubel’s Gardens, Derry, Pa 
25c¢ umbo bulbs 25c each, 5 bulbs 00. stpaid. - es 
Catalogue . ; » Jurseries DAHLIA KUOTS, Plants. The Best of Honor Ro!l varie 
— aes, Shaffer Nurseries, 1500. Clearwater, ties, Send for our price list. Fern Hill Dahlia Gardens, 
seven Loveland, Ohio. 
. FULTON’S HUNDRED—Dime to dollar prices pre- 
Begonias dominate. Arcturus, Honor Bright, Princetonian, Rath- 
berger, Robt. Emmet, Oriental Glory, Ruby Taylor, Elissa 
BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our specialty. Order the landi, Satan—less. List gladly. Percy F. Fulton, 
handsome tuberous rooted now for good —. Book- Brentwood. Md. 
let describing over 200 varieties 35c. GREEN TREE CASH PRIZES for growing Dahlias at home. Send for 


FLOWER GARDENS, 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


price and prize - list. 
Pocomoke City, Md. 


Prize Winning Dahlia Gardens, 








Bird Houses 
WREN HOUSES. [Rustic designs from California Redwood 











DAHLIA ROOTS—Named exhibition varieties including 
1935 introductions. Price list gladly sent on request 
William Shinnamon, 49 Cross Ave., Midland Park, N. J. 




















bark and limbs. 75c each, 3 assorted $2.00, postpaid. Ross Fertilizer 
Winslow, Hayward, Calif. 
MANURES, Sprays, Fertilizers, Humus. Bag, ton or 
Blueberries bulk. Price list free. Allen Co., Pittstown, N. J. 
BLUEBERRIES: Hybrids, new garden aristocrats. Orna- Garden Sprinklers 


mental bushes; large delicious berries Unequalled for 


















































lawn clumps, hedges, Booklet. HOUSTON OIMHARDS. 45 FoR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR of our low priced 
BOS G. Sans, Maes. “Mist-to-Rain” Garden and Lawn Sprinklers. Will not 
clog, wear or rust, Clifford E. White, Grosse Lle, 
Bulbs Michigan. 
Finn CALLA LILY 5c, Yellow 30c, Black 40c. All 
three Callas $1.00. Other $1.00 | bargains; wo giant Gerberas 
aybri haryllis, ready to bloom; varieties Amarylleae; 
100 Ranunculus; 100 Anemones; 10 Regal Lilies. Post- GERBERAS (Transvaal Daisies)—California grown, As 
paid. Three $1.00 items $2.75. Catalog, Gladioli, one year seedlings, or 8 sturdy divisions $1.00 postpai 
Amaryllis, etc. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, Milliken Nursery, Claremont, California. 
California. 
TIGRIDIAS, this — 2 Soe in separate colors, red i 
and — - $1.7 s wering - wae SS: d? Gladiolus 
extra large bu 75 100 extra large 0 
‘ CHOICE VARIETIES—No single bulb over l5c. any 
Sent prepaid. QUANN’ S FLOWER GARDENS, Malvern, for less, Write for wholesale and retail ist) PERRIN. 
2314 ortheast Alberta, Portlan regon, 
CANNA BULBS—Apricot Eureka, King Humbert, Presi- 
dent, Yellow King Humbert, Wyoming. 50c doz. post- WUKLD’S CHAMPION GLADIOLUS—Giant Sowering 
a juantit 3 uest. Calfee exhibition varieties. Gigantic assortment of beautitul co 
paid. Q tity prices on req Ss L ° 
Brunswick, Ga. ors and shades. 70 large choice vigorous bulbs, disease 
and thrip free, $2.00 postpaid. Price list. William 
Hussey, Baltic, Conn. 
Butterworts 105 + iggy yb ~ aa A a 
R Jo n emen, etc, .00 pos , 
plants, «prety o (Pinguicula lutea). Odd_ carnivorous — ou | OB oem Fy 
5, 


pretty long lasting yellow flowers. 
plants $1.0 Postpaid. 
water, Fiorida. 


50c each, 3 
Shaffer Nurseries, 8500, Clear- 








Cactus 


10 VARtEtlES, Cacti or Succulents 
—$2.00; 40—$3.50; 50—$5.00. Labeled, postpaid. Cecil 
Houdyshel, Dept. FG. La Verne, California. 


CAC1tUS—10 baby size or 6 biooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 


NEW CACiIUS BOOK: 545 kinds named, described, 
priced. 235 actual photographs; complete culture— 
with 20 rare, named Cacti, both for $2.50. 20 small, 
named Cacti or 10 blooming size $1.00. All prepaid. 
New list on request. CACTUS, Cisco, Texas. 





65ce: 20—$1.00; 30 














Chrysanthemums 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 10 named beauties $1.5v. 
15 Hybrid Delphiniums $1.00, Both $2.25. Fine plants. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Wayside Nurseries, Knights- 
town, Ind. 








CLOSING OUT. 200 bulbs, medium blooming size, ail 
good named varieties, not labeled, for $1.00 plus "4 
on four pounds your zone. Free 100 bulblets. Ss. 











Odd Plants 

















ODD ATIKACIIVE PLANTS, Seeds. Bulbs. Mixed 

Florida Plant Seeds, pkt. 10c, large pkt. 25¢. Catalogue 

free Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida 
Orchids 

BUTTERFLY ORCHIDS (Epidendrum Tampense), 

mounted on cypress wood. Odd sweet scented, long 

lasting flowers. 50c each. Air Plants 25¢ each, mounted 


50c. Postpaid. 
5500. Clearwater, 


Growing Instructions. 
Florida. 


Shaffer Nurseries, 








Oriental Poppies 

















ORIENTAL POPPIES—Free booklet with colored illus- 
trations and descriptions of best improved gy 
Plant now! Write to National Iris Gardens, Box 123-I 
Beaverton, Oregon. 
FREE LIST. Oriental Poppies, Japanese and Bearded 
Iris, Peonies, Perennials, Lilies. Quality at a price. 
R. H. JONES, Peru, Ind. 

Pansies 
GROW GORGEOUS PANSIES with our Husky Giant 
Strain, Immense flowers, wonderful colors 50 fine 


plants $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wayside Nurseries, 
Knightstown, Ind. 





OREGON GIANT PANSY SEEOD—600 seeds, mixed, 








$1.00. Trial packet, 175 seeds, 35c. Send direct to the 
originator of this world’s best strain, Mrs. Merton G 
Ellis, Canby, Oregon. 

Perennials 





TO GET ACQUAINTED: 3 each 10 varieties one year 














stock, field grown, Perennial and Rock Garden plants 
$1.00. RAINBOW GARDENS, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
OUR LIST of Perennials and Rock Garden Plants in- 
cludes many rare and native plants. Send for folder. 
CEDARCROFT GARDENS, Cookeville, Tenn. 

Phlox 
RAINBOW COLLECTION:  Fuerbrand, scarlet: Jenkins, 


white; B. Comple, purple; Rheinlander, 
crimson; Jules Sandeau, 
$2.50. Howard Gardens, 


salmon; Lothair, 
pink; $1.00 postpaid; 3 each, 
Republic, Mo. 





HARDY PHLOX SPECIAL—Seven fine two year plants, 
postpaid $1.00. Choose any number, red, dark red, 
salmon, pink, rose, white, white pink eye. 


Harmon 
Nursery, Prospect, Ohio. 








Plants 


FREE CATALOGUE PLANTS—Rustproof Snapdragons, 
Wilt Resistant Asters, Giant Pansies, Azaleamums, Peren- 
nials, Vegetable and Strawberry. Quality at low prices. 
MeNicol’s Plant Nursery, Lewes, Delaware. 


CONFEDERATE VIOLETS, grayish, 
blooming clumps, 15 for $1.00. 
Jasper, Ga. 








lavender, floriferous. 
Sunny Brae Gardens, 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE Plants, Copenhagen, Golden 














Acre; Wakefield, ow Onion Plants, 500—60c; 1000 
Woodruff, Independence, lowa. —80c; 5000—$3.50. Catalogue free on Georgia Certified 
Tomato Plants. Sims Plant Co., Inc., Pembroke, Ga. 
Hemerocallis PLANT BARGAINS, 30 Swiss Giant Pansy plants; 6 
Delphinium, Blackmore and Langdon strain: 6 Aquilegia 
8 GOOD yng 1ETIES, covering season’s bloom, $1.50. 16 (columbine) Scott Elliott long spurred. ll above plants 
varieties, 3 each (48 plants), $7.75. Postpaid. sent prepaid for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
lioward davtene, Republic, Mo. for bargain list. Breeces Greenhouses, Delaware, Ohio 
H JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Bloom freely. Rare 
oney exquisite Orchid corsage blossoms, Easily grown, Grow- 
ing instructions. $1.00 each. Lelian Benner, 138 W. 

HONEY—NATURE’S ROAD TO HEALTH. Guaranteed Broadway, Anaheim, Calif. 


pure. Best — for children. $1.00 quart; $1.50 two 








Prize Seals 











quarts; $2.50 gallon, Delivered 4th zone, GIBBS 
HILL * APIARIESS Livonia, N. Y. 

Iris 
IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
paid for $1.0 List ready. John N. Bommersbach, 


Decatur, 





8 OUTS:ANDING HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Alad- 
din. Granny Scoville, Early Bronze, F. Whittelsley, Jean 
Treadway, Ruth Hatton, Vivid, Pink Cushion, $1.00 post - 
paid. 3 each $2.50. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 





CHRYSAN1 HEMUMS—200 varieties, Exhibitions, Com- 
mercials, Pompons, Anemone and ee grown as hobby 


Surplus sold popular prices, 15 labeled plants $1.09 
(include postage). Catalogue free. F. A. Spivey, Box 
574. Montgomery, Alabama. 





CHR YSANTHEMUMS—20 beautiful varieties, largest type. 
strong field grown, labeled plants. 8c ea., 25—$1.35; 6) 
—$2.35; 135—$4.50. 18 varieties small type Chrysanthe- 
mums, a dependable collection of plants, 5c each, 50— 
$1.35 Chapman Floral Gardens, Edison, Ga. 

HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM BARGAIN—Two of the 
Bamous Pink Cushion, sensational blooming pink and 
gold, and two each of large red, yellow and white. 8 
plants postpaid $1.00 Harmon Nursery, Prospect, Ohio. 
CHRYSAN: HEMUMS—5 large Exhibition varieties, 
labeled, or 7 choice Hardy Pompon Chrysanthemums 60c 








HAKUY ENGLISH IRIS, 6 large bulbs, assorted colors, 
25c postpaid. Hardy bulb catalog on request. Fiora- 
vista, Route 5, Olympia. Wash. 

1KISES—Free Booklet with colored illustrations and de- 
scriptions of best improved modern varieties. Plant now! 
Write to National Iris Gardens, Box 123-P, Beaverton, 
Oregon. 

IRIS catalog Free. 1000 varieties with Official Ratings, 
height, season of bloom, color descriptions and no bally- 
hoo. 12 Prize Winners, labeled, sent postpaid for $1.00. 
LeGron, 125 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio. 














Lilies 


NEW HARDY PHILIPPINE LILY—easy to grow, snow 





white. 5 blooming size bulbs $1.00 postpaid. Regal, 
Tiger, Elegans red, large bulbs same price, Harmon 
Nursery, Prospect, Ohio. 
































PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. 
and prices to The Horner Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for samples 
3339 Lancaster Avenue, 








Rock Garden Plants 


SEDUM RARITIES—Hardy, beautiful: 
and Nevii Beyrichianum (coppery rose) 
priceana for naturalizing, $1. 
West Mansfield, Mass, 





Tartarinowii 
. 50c each, Viola 
0 per doz. Lark Meadows, 








Seeds 


VERIBEST FLOWER SEED, 350 
25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, 





varieties, 12 
Why pay more? 
Seattle, Wash. 


Special Offers 


WINTER BOUQUETS—3 Chinese 
lunaria (Chinese Money Plants), 1 Silver King Plant, 
1 pkg. Statice Seed, 3 Ornamental Grass Roots, 50c 
prepaid Ivan Kouw, Zeeland, Mich. 


packets 
Catalog. 











Lantern Plants, 2 




















‘ LiLtum FURMOSANUM—wel!l rooted bulblets of Janu- 

postpaid. No stamps. The Gardens, 238 East Boundary, ary seeding. May delivery only. 25 for $1.00; 100 for a 

York._Penna. $2.50, postpaid. ©. L. Shride, Vashon, Wash. Water Lilies 

SPECIAL OFFER—25 fine, hardy Mums All types. 

All different. Unlabeled. $1.25 prepaid. Joseph PURPLE DRAGON LILY from Canary Islands. Rare— EGYPTIAN LOTUS TUBERS, Double Red, $2.00; Single 

Schmidt, Yorktown, Va Hardy—Unusual, Enormous ruffled purple bloom, Write Pink, Double White, $1.00. Choice varieties Hardy 
for complete description. 0. L. BIEL, New Albany, Waterlilies, - Perennials. Joseph Schmidt, Yorktown, 

Daffodils Sadiene. Virginia. 

MORE THAN 300 varieties of the finest Daffodils listed Morning Glories . 

im my Gutrintive cataleg cont ee request. Edwin Wild Flowers 

teste SS g MORNING GLORIES—The loveliest Morning Glories in : 

DAFFODILS, Boxwood, Montbretias, Earlham Hybrids: the world and largest! Rare Japanese Giants. Mix WHITE DODECATHEON, Crested Iris, 15¢ each. Bulb 

Iris ‘Species; and many rare plant specialties, Catalog tures, 35c pkt. Named varieties, 35c, 50c. PORT-ROSE Hymeriocallis Occidentalis, | Other Kentucky Wild 

sent on request, Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. GARDEN, Freeport, II. Flowers. Effie Runner, Richelieu, Kentucky 
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DIANTHUS, SALMON QUEEN 


HIS annual Pink is really not new, 

having been in commerce several 

years, but its value as a bedding 

plant and as a cutting subject 
seems not half appreciated. Like others 
of the Chinese Pinks, (it is a named 
variety of Dianthus chinensis Heddewigii), 
it grows about a foot high, producing 
an abundance of double, fringed flowers 
of a bright salmon-searlet, continuing in 
production from early July until heavy 
frosts, if the plants are started in March, 
and later if seeds are planted in the open 
garden. It does not take much stretching 
of the imagination to see the resemblance 
to a Carnation in its flowers. Seeds will 
be found in most of the catalogues adver- 
tised in THe FLoweR GROWER, including 
the following: Peter Henderson & Co., 
New York City; W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Philadelphia; Henry A. Dreer, Philadel- 
phia; Stumpp & Walter, New York City; 
Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., New York 
City; Michell’s Seed House, Philadelphia; 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, New York and 
Chicago; Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Green- 
wood, South Carolina. 


THE LABRADOR VIOLET 


The labor of love which Paramount 
Gardens, Plainfield. New Jersey, have 
been performing with Violets for years 
makes it possible for American gardeners 
to try their luck with that charming little 
Aretie Violet which botanists have ca!led 
Viola labradoriea. It is not to be lightly 
attempted, though, for it is not of easy 
eulture under the dry, hot Summers of 
the Middle West. It apparently needs 
more than the common amount of moisture 
and a rather cool situation, the wet 
moraine being, perhaps, the best treatment 
here. If it is happy, it is a lovely little 
plant of somewhat trailing habit, with 
bronzed leaves and lilae-colored flowers 
on four-ineh stems. 


A LARGE COB-WEBBED SEMPERVIVUM 
Among the untold number of Semper- 
vivums now in plant eatalogues none is 
more intriguing than the eob-webbed 
kinds. These are available’ in various 
sizes, varying from the one generally 
known as Sempervivum arachnoideum 
minus, with rosettes not over half an inch 
in diameter, to others as much as two 
inches across. Now, Mitchell Nurseries, 
Ine., Barre, Vermont, offer S. Standsfieldii 
which makes rosettes up to three inches 
wide. This should make a good item 

to go with the pygmies of the race. 


SUPER-DELPHINIUMS 

Probably the most-praised Delphinium 
to date is the variety Wild Wales which 
Watkin Samuel, Wrexham, England, 
showed at the British Delphinium Society’s 
exhibition last year. English hortieul- 
tural papers were enthusiastic about its 
merits, and delphinium crities had diffi- 
culty in finding words to express frenzied 
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approval. It is not at all likely that. we 
will soon have the opportunity of growing 
plants of this variety that have been 
vegetatively reproduced, but Mr. Samuel 
is advertising seeds saved from this as well 
as his other named varieties, all of them 
representing a very high state of develop- 
ment. 





Delphinium,—Wild Wales; a Watkin 
Samuel production with 4 feet of 
bloom and only 2'4 feet of foliage 


MARIGOLD HARMONY 


In the plethora of new annuals do not 
overlook that striking, new, dwarf French 
Marigold, Harmony. Probably no plant 
of recent introduction will be found of 
more value in toning up color schemes in 
the garden, and its uses as a eut flower 


Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


in combination where short stems are 
called for, will further enhance its worth. 
The plant is compact in growth, attaining 
a height of about a foot’ and producing 
an immense number of flowers which 
faintly resemble a Secabiosa in form, 
though their combination of golden-orange 
center and border of reddish-brown is like 
nothing else in the world except marigold 
harmony. Seeds of this fine novelty will 
be found in the eatalogues mentioned 
under Dianthus Salmon Queen, on this 
same page. 
A NEW BLUE DAISY 

Heteropappus Blue Daisy, (H. hispidus, 
according to botanists), which W. Atlee 
Burpee, Philadelphia, is featuring this 
year, should be embraced with joy by 
gardeners who are looking for a hardy 
Daisy of this type to blossom in Summer. 
It is closely allied to the Boltonias of 
America; but instead of the great height 
of the latter, it gets no higher than 
fifteen to twenty inches, producing an 
immense number of light-blue Daisies dur- 
ing its long blooming period in Summer. 
Coming originally from Mongolia, it 
should be hardy throughout most of the 
United States, giving us a welcome ad- 
dition to the hardy plants of its season. 
It is easily accommodated in any sunny 
border in common garden soil. 


SAPONARIA LUTEA 

This little Soapwort, which will be 
found among the current offerings of Rex. 
D. Pearce, Merchantville, New Jersey, is 
so seldom available, that early ordering 
is probably advisable if you want to get 
in on it. It in no way resembles the more 
common species, S. ocymoides, except in 
the characters that make the genus. S. 
lutea has small linear leaves on stems 
that are seldom over two or three inches 
high, each stem supporting a ecyme of 
pale-yellow flowers with violet stamens. 
The combination of restrained growth, 
vellow flowers, and the violet of the 
stamens, makes for a really good rockery 
plant. Its culture is quite easy, requiring 
the same conditions as the ubiquitous 
ocymoides, except that it may need a 
little watering during long dry periods. 
Considering the fact that it is an Italian 
plant, it is remarkably hardy, never suffer- 
ing from the cold of Northern Michigan 
Winters except in exposed situations 
where it is windswept. 


ANOTHER GOOD ROCK GARDEN PENTSTEMON 
Pentstemon species are evidently without 
number, yet the really good rock-garden 
kinds that are permanent under conditions 
in the Eastern States are quite limited. 
We have to thank N. A. Hallauer, 
Webster, New York, for bringing one 
more good one to us in the form of P. 
Whitaidii. This is a prostrate plant, with 
upright stems to a height of six inches 
or such a matter, and bright-blue beard- 
tongues in May and June. It apparently 
wants typical pentstemon culture, which 
ealls for full sun and good drainage. 
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Beautiful IRIS and HEMEROCALLIS 


From QUALITY GARDENS 


UR 1936 catalog contains a list of Hemerocallis selected after 
years of growing them. Some bloom with the Iris and you may 
have a succession of bloom from May until September by selecting 
from this list. ; | 


Hemerocallis are easily grown and their rich yellow tones will point 
up your garden and bring out all its beauty. You need yellow in a 
well planted garden. 


Try our collection which we have selected to open this new sales 
department. All different colors and times of bloom. 


FIVE EXCELLENT HEMEROCALLIS 


AUREOLE—Deep Yellow GOLDENI—Golden Orange 
MAN DARIN—Clear Lemon Yellow MIKADO—Orange-Mahogany Red center 
J. A. CRAWFORD—Deep Apricot 


HERE’S A REAL BIG VALUE! ALL 5 for 823.00 Postpaid 


7 OUR ANNUAL 


The COLLECTIONS below are of unquestioned value and they have been selected by 
the Owner of QUALITY GARDENS who has grown Iris almost 25 years and who has 
tried out every fine one the world has produced. These COLLECTIONS will beautify 
your garden and lengthen the season of bloom. They will be fine healthy rhizomes 
and. come prepaid to your door. 





‘ 


> 


Hemerocallis will 
point up your garden 


IRIS OFFERING 


COLLECTION No. 1 





12 Trim, Tiny, Dwarf Iris—all named but not labelled. A charming group. 


s i | 00 Postpaid 


COLLECTION No. 2 








Red 


beautiful Iris we 
have ever grown. 


6 Rare lovely sorts for the Show Bench or for the Iris Connoisseur. 
BLACK WINGS—Deep Midnight Blue RED DOMINION—Lustrous Red 
CHROMYLLA—Pure Yellow 
Dominion. EASTER MORN—Warm. White 


one of the most You will be delighted with this Collection. Only a 
limited number for sale. Orders filled in rotation. 


ROYAL BEAUTY—Clear Blue 
SHIRVAN—Lustrous Brown 


( 3 2 iam A $9.00 Value for $5.00 


A QUALITY BEGINNER’S COLLECTION 


If we were beginning an Iris garden, here is a selection we would like to own. 


A REAL VALUE. 


INDIAN CHIEF—Deep Velvety Red MAGENTA—Bright Amethyst 
CORONATION—Deep Golden Self MRS. VALERIE WEST—Rich Crimson 
COLUMBINE— White MOUNT ROYAL—Dark Purple 
DESERT GOLD—Pure Yellow MIDGARD-—Yellow Flushed Rose Pink 
DON JUAN—Lilac Flushed Bronze RAMESES—Light Russet 
DOLLY MADISON—Mauvette SANTE FE—White-Faint Blue 
FRIEDA MOHR—Pink Bi-color SIR MICHAEL—Lavender, Flushed Yellow 
HERNANI—Coppery Red SUMMER CLOUD—Blue Bicolor 
KING MIDAS—Golden Buff THAIS—Pale Lilac Pink 

Any 10 for 82.00 All of them for $3.50 

Postpaid 





CATALOG 


For a complete list of Newest, Rarest 
and Finest Iris send for a copy of our 
1936 catalog just off the press. Our 
catalog is always considered one of the 
most outstanding in our _ business. 
Mention FLOWER GROWER. 











’ ORDER DIRECT 


We urge readers of FLower Grower to order 
Collections direct from this advertisement. 
They are offered for the specific purpose of 
acquainting you with Quality Iris. These 
yp are not given in our catalog. 


[ sna cash, check or money order, please. Shipment will be made in | 
Stock guaranteed true to name and vigorous and healthy when received. 


QUALITY GARDENS, Freeport, Illinois 


MRS. DOUGLAS PATTISON, Owner 
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